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XHIBITION OF NATIONAL POR- 
TRAITS.—SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

This Exhibition will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 18th 
AUGUST NEXT. 

From Monday, 6th Av t, to the close, the price of admis- 
sion will be reduced to Threepence each Person ; and Children 
of Schools for the Poor ppectapenie’ by their Teachers will be 
admitted on payment of One Shilliig for every Thirty Students 
and one Teacher. 

By the kind permission of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the Gardens will be opened to Visitors to the National Portrait 
Exhibition without charge during this period, except on 


ys. 
The Exhibition will be open from 8 a.m. to 7 P.«. 


By order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


XHIBITION of a PORTION of 
MODERN LANDSCAPE ART.—A. McCALLUM’S 
LARGE PICTURE of “Sherwood Forest,” and ‘ The Charle- 
magne Oak, Fontainebleau,” with Studies of Woodland, Lake, 
Glacier, and Italian Scenery, DUDLEY GALLERY, PICCA- 
DILLY. Open daily from Ten to Six; Admission, One Shil- 
ling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. Will shortly close. 


AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

Head-Master, Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

Honovcrs rv 1866. 
Open Scholarship at Corpus College, Oxford—Mr. F. C. 
Chgening. 

Open Exhibition at New College, Oxford—Mr. T. R. Redfern. 

The work includes Classics, Mathematics, English History, 

Geography, vrs, Se and Physical Science. This last 


subject, embrac: es, Inorganic Chemistry, and Biology, 
is taught to all the Boys; a Museum and Laboratory having 


been specially fitted up. 


A NEW BOARDING-HOUSE having been opened, there 
Aare several Vacancies for Boarders. The SCHOOL will RE- 
OPEN on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29. 


Address the Head-Master. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 


Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 

PALL MALL, LONDON. Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid é4 es ie + ve 3,000,000. 

FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of Pro- 
perty, at home and abroad, at moderate rates. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, Furni- 


ture, or Stock. : 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 








AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Ts prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 


imitations, and should see that Lea & Perains’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barciay 
®& Sows, London, &c., &. ; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, from 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 


IELD’S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 


CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


REALLY GOOD PEN. — THE 
OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. A sample Box sent 


b on receipt of 14 Postage Stamps. By FREDERICK 
WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit Street, Paddington, W. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 


troduced a new series of his useful Ape —_ “ae, for 
e all, chea 











pen bears the im 
quality; they are put u 
with label outside, and 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are cially to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibnity, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 





Wholesale ers can be ed at the Works, Graham Street, 
; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church t, London. 
INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and Lis. 








\ ILLCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 


Quilting, Braiding, and Embroid ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work ; cannot be put out ‘of order, and is learned in an 


hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


lilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





IELD’S PATENT SELF - FITTING 


CANDLES with Tapering Ends. Fitting any candlestick 
without either Raper or scraping. In Spermaceti, Petro- 
Stearine, and the Wasteless (for Ball-rooms) in all the usual sizes 
also, the hard CHAMBER CANDLES (Twelve in a box, Is. 
per nem are now to be had of all. dealers in Candles, and 

Yholesale only) at the 


WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s, 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Sanging Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Enve “Re Coloured Stamping 
(Relieh) reduced to ls. per 100. olished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER—Plain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
sete Sp G PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 
8. 6d. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. per 
doz. Universal System ditto with engraved headlines, 1s. 4d. 
and 2s. 9d. per doz, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 
Albums, &c., post free. 


(Esras.isnuep 1841.) 





WARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 





pAaLe SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

QHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s, WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samptes sext Fres or Caarcr. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EstasLisuep urwarps or a Ceytvry), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
QHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at, 368. per dozen. 


pAaLe SHERRY, 
wa ta ot om. per dozen. 
wasn. 


PALE 
ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 














SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





with a Delightful and Pogues using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE AP ABLETS, 4d. 
and 6d. each. ufactured by 


J. .&J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. ° 











BETH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 
held at NOTTINGHAM, on WEDNESDAY, ee we to 
the following days, under the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, 
Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., &c. 

Notices of Papers pro to be read should be sent to the 
Assistant-General Secretary without delay. 

Information concerning the local arrangements may be ob- 
tained from the Local Secretaries at Nottingham (Dr. Robert- 
son; E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S.; Rev. J. F. M‘Callan). 


General Dy tong) gg Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 42 
Rutland Gate, London. 

Assistant-General Secretary.—George Griffith, Esq., 5 
Park Villas, Oxford. 

General Treasurer.—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 50 
Grosvenor Place, London. 


HE NORWOOD POST (a Weekly 
Newspaper and Magazine). Published every Saturday, 
Price 2d. 
“A very pattern of the parochial press—it ought to have 
more than a merely local success.”— Vide Fun, June 2, 1866. 


* Gives every ee of winning for itself a success, that it 
will poctetey eserve, if only it continued with anything 
like the ability with which it has been commenced.”—The Sun. 


Office: PORTLAND ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 











ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.KR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library, 
and Modern Litera- 


which contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient Li 
or £2, with 


M 
ture, in vaglons Lenore | Subscription, £3 a-year, 
Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fircen Volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. - 
room open from Ten to Six. fF tus on application. 
Catalogue (New Edition) just published, price lés.; to 
Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. BAKER’S GREAT NILE BOOK, 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood J. 
Coo’ from Sketches by Mr. Baker, and a Chromo-Litho- 
gra Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 

ows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully en- 
graved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs. Two Vels., 8vo, 
cloth, 28s. 

“It isno use writing any more about Mr. Baker. He isa 
fine fellow, and he has written the most delightful book in 
the world. Our final advice to our readers is to bid them buy 
the book rather than get it from the Library, and take it to the 
country or sea-side with them. They will finish it very quickly 
after which they had better begin again."—Pall Mall Gazette 


MACMILLAN & O©O., London. 





This day is published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


A PAINTER’S CAMP. In Three Books. 
I. England—II. Scotland—III. France. By Pari Gitaeer 
Hamerrox, Author of “ The Isles of Loch Awe,” Second 
and Cheaper Edition, revised, with an additional Part, 
extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, 6s. Also in 2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 21s, 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 








This day is published, 
THE TWELFTH THOUSAND, WITH A NEW 
PREFACE, OF 


ECCE HOMO: A Survey of the Life 


and Work of Jesus Christ. &vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DISCOURSES. By Alexander J. Scott, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

‘* Professor Scott's many friends and admirers will gladly 
ceive, as a memorial of his remarkable powers, these interesting 
taialated aio t inpre ike thoughts fn al readot 

c re like tho 

such thinking” Seoleman. 

* We think there is in them not merely the most solid worth 
but just the kind of worth which s. Bambee of toa ad worth, 


| are looking for, and which theyare not likely to obtain from any 
peculiar 


one who has not h the severe very 
training to which Mr. Scott was subjected.”—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 

















COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A revised Edi with the addition of Notes and 


Le tasers, in tomo, the 
pe Pg at BR mee BH Sel alae 


A MIBMETIO DESIGNED for the USE 
of SCHOOLS: To which is added a Chapter on Decima. 
Co1naGe. Py the Right Rev. Joun Wituram Corenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 


Also by Bishop Cotenso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 
1s, 9d. ; or with Answers, 2s. 3d. ; or in Five Parts, separately, as 


1. Dext-Book, ples, Part III. Frac- 


, ¥ Part I. Simple . = &ce., 4d. 
. ons, “9 

eRrieaatic 4d. 4 5. Answers to the Examples, 

3. Part II. Com- with Solutions ofthe more 


pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Part I, 12mo, 4s. 6d., Key, 5s. 
Hunter’s Questions on Part I., 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 12mo, 6s., Key, 5s. 
18mo, 1s. 6d., Key, 2s, 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d., with Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d., without Key, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d., Key, 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 2s. 6d., Key, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 




















GEOGRAPHICAL wortan WILLIAM HUGHES, 


In fsep. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For 
the use of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, revised through- 
out up to the present date. W. Huoues, F.R.G.S., Pro- 
feasor of Geography, in King’s College and in Queen's College, 


Orin PART I.—Kurope, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts ( PART IL.—Asia, America, and Australia, 4s. 
THE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, price 8s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 1s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPRY, price 2s. 

TREATISE on CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, price 5s. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 94. 

THE GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 94. 

QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 94. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


— = 





NESBIT’S “PRACTICAL MENSURATION AND LAND 
SURVEYING.” 


OR Fak Fo een 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSU- 
RATION, in Ten Parts; containing— 
The most Approved Methods , Mensuration of 


gf Drawing Geometrical | Drains, Canals, pits, 

Mensuration of Superfici heaps, 
es. - 

men Quarries, eaps, 


Mensuration of Solids. * Conic Sections and their Solids. 
Use of the Carpenter's |The most useful Problems in 


Ga 
Timber M in which is| New Im Measures. 
guring und Valuing Standing lication to th _ ~ 
ng cation e Mensura- 
thon of H itsand Distances. 


By Awnrnony Nesnir. New Editi and much 
improved. To which is added, a Treatise on The 
Two Treatises illustrated by above 700 Practical kxam and 
about 300 Woodcuts. 





NESBIT’S PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEY- 
+ Biber te Sead Saco oes Giri i, ree 
= q . ess, F.R.A.S., 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ENTENTIAZ CHRONOLOGIC AE : Being 
a complete System of Ancient and Modern Chronology : 





Henry Author of “ Lessons in Geography.” 
Now boii revised, much ES af 
London : LUNGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE GENUINE EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 4a, 6d., cloth, 

GNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 
Te ee 
Se omy ry and Perfect Edition, as 


*,* Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 
Lendon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. 
WILKINS, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, in crown 8yo, 5s. 6d., and Key, 2s. 6d., 


ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry Musorave Witkus, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, Revised Editions, 
P: LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
EY, 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior 
Classes. 4s. 6d. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in Use in 
ee gg nn, and Rugby Schools. New Edition. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., and Key, 2s. 6d. - 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Key, 2s, 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the 
Use of Schools. New Edition. 12mo,4s. Key, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on 
the same Plan, and to follow in use the above, price 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
THE HEAD MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, pp. 220, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 


the Use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 


Also, by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, Latest Editions. 


THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First 
Latin Lessons from the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar. 2s. 


LATIN VOCABULARY, arran on Etymo- 
logical Principles, as an Exercise-Book and First Dictionary. 3s. 


FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro- 
cinium Latinum; adapted to the Author's “Child’s Latin 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palestra 
oy Lamagees to the Author’s “Elementary Latin Gram- 


PALASTRA STILI LATINI; Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged. 6s. 


LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 
Latini, Examples from the best Authors. 4s. 6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR; the Eton Rudiments in 
Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax. 4s. 6d. 


PALAISTRA MUSARUM, Materials for 
Translation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged. 5s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





WHITE'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. . 


Just published, in square 12mo, pp. 662, price 7s. 6d., 


a JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, a from the Diction- 
aries of White and Riddle, by Joun T. Wurre, D.D., of C. C. C. 
Oxford, surviving Joint-Author. 


“* Whatever credit belongs to;abundance of the meanings 
White and Riddle’s larger dic-| and in the etymological and 
tionaries, their best qualities tical explanations.”— 
are in this Junior Abridgment 
brought into the schoolbo 


\ tion of a much higher stam 

“A very useful abridgment. | than the Paw of schoo 
The Latin words have not only | books. It is a book of the 
their English equivalents as- | same as the smaller 
signed, but a amount | Lexicon of Liddell and Scot 
of etymological formation | and will promote a liberal an 
to Sanskrit and the | intelligent study of Latin as 
older forms of as|that has done of Greek. Dr. 
well as the modern European | White has substituted for the 
languages. The quantities are 
also carefully ed.” — 

Churchman. 

“We suppose that as White | himself from his predecessors 
and Riddle’s er work is | by pp attention 
now generally » to be the|upon the 
Stan Dictionary, no language. os 
schoolboy wil) consider that he te has uced a very 
has fair pro- | excellent work, extremely weil 
vided with White’s “‘ Junior | adapted for the instruction of 
Scholar’s A ent.” Itj|schoolboys, but containing 
@ us as/| such an amount of information 
han of the/as to be of substantial utility 
kind that we have seen —— even to the more advanced 
both in the arrangement scholar.”— Press. 


WHITE'S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(intermediate size), for the use of University Students, in 
medium 8vo, pp. 1, price 18s. cloth. 


WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work), royal 8vo, pp. 
2,128, price 42s. cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price 1s., 


E STEPPING -STONE to KNOW- 


LEDGE: Comp several hundred oo and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
the Youthful Mind. By a Moruer. . 


In the same Series, price 1s. each, Stepping-Stones to 


KNOWLEDGE, 2nd Series, Is. | ASTRONOMY, 1. MUSIC, Is. 
BIOGRAPHY, a ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 


EOGRAPH ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1s 
ROMAN E ls. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
@ RY, is. and PRONUNCIATION, Is. 
FRENCH le ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 

KNO E, ts. PHYSIOLOGY, Is. 


NATURAL GISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
Two Parts, 1s, each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
690 











—_— 





E. HUGHES'S Arpaoye Died SCHOOL- 
Revised Edition (the Fourteenth), in 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 


ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
POETRY, com POEMS—1. Historical and Geo- 
greshiont 32. On the Love of Home and Country; 3. Work and 
‘ogress ; 4. Sener the Sea and the lor; 5. On the 
Love of Nature ; 6. the —~_ en and Fancy; 7. Reli- 
gious and Moral. By Epwarp venues, late Master of the 
oya Navel Lower School, Greenwich. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
pe ae ae of the Ino c Matter of the Globe and the Dis- 
a on of Organized 12mo, with 8 coloured Maps, 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the above, 
price 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, the Physical and Descriptive Geography of the 
Globe, price 1s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS, con- 
taining 12 coloured Maps, engraved on Steel, price 1s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


Now ready, in roy1l 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound ; or royal 4to, 
(full size of the Maps), price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to 33 full- 
coloured Maps. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. 
Burier, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY ; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8vo, price 12s. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 


and MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; enlarged to Fifty-seven Maps. 
Royal 4to, price 22s. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. 
Price 4s. each Set ; 7s. 6d. together. 


BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 
8vo, price 4s. cloth. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. 
Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 


THE ANCIENT and MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, in 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE REV. MR. TWELLS’S SELECTION OF SCHOOL 
POETRY. 


The Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged, price 2s. 6d., 
OETRY for REPETITION : a Collection 


of 200 short Pieces and Ex suitable to arrest the 


attention and dwell in the memory of Yo Persons, selected 
from the best Works of the most eminent English Poets, and 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PANTHEISM. 


An Essay on Pantheism. By the Rev. John 
Hunt. Crown 8vo. cnemann) 


HISTORY and exposition of one of the 
methods of contemplating the universe 
is a great undertaking. Before we address 
ourselves to such a subject, a slight prelimi- 
nary explanation of positions may be useful. 
Consciousness, our sole and arbitrary 
authority in knowledge, and against whose 
declarations there is no appeal, testifies to a 
duality in the world; it presents to us the 
existence of an Ego and a Non-Ego mutually 
related and affected. These two data, whose 
being must be absolutely accepted, appear 
to be diametrically antagonistic and exclusive 
in properties; and the great problem pre- 
sented to Dualism is to furnish a consistent 
theory of external perception, to assign a 
rational mode of interaction between these 
two correlative facts—the objective aggregate 
of phenomena, and the subjective spirit. The 
mind possesses in itself a notion of congruity, 
which has been expressed in various formula, 
such as ‘‘ Like can only act upon like,” or 
the affirmation of Cousin, “ Tout ce qui est vrai 
de Veffet est vrai de la cause,” or the doctrine of 
Spinoza, ‘‘ Que res nihil commune inter se ha- 
bent earum una alterius causa esse non potest,” 
and it requires some harmonization of the 
apparent denial of this notion which is pre- 
sented in the mutual influence of matter and 
mind. And hence the history of philosophy 
contains a vast series of hypotheses, whose 
sole intention is to provide an adequate co- 
pula. Among them we have the ancient 
doctrine of the transmission of édwAa, effluvia, 
or pure forms from material objects, and their 
ye yrs in the mind; the éyo: or vehi- 
cular media advocated by the Platonists, the 
Plastic Medium of Cudworth, the hypothesis 
of Divine Assistance or Occasional Causes of 
Malebranche and the Cartesians, the doctrine 
of Pre-determined ‘or Pre-established Har- 
mony of Leibnitz, and the notion of Physical 
Influence, adopted generally by the school- 
men, and expounded in modern times by the 
mathematician Euler. 

All these hypotheses, we may summarily 
assert, are simply vast petitiones principii, 
resting the validity of their explanation of 
the abnormal phenomena upon the prior 
assumption that every difficulty had been 
removed. 

The belief in an essential difference between 
mind and matter, so that they ever remain two 
independent and isolated facts, may exist in 
the nascent condition of the world, when 
unspeculative observation of sequences and 
co-existences prevails; but in a higher de- 
velopment of thought, when the mind begins 
to criticize and organize the presentations of 
the senses and the phenomena revealed in 
itself, to marshal its facts under generaliza- 
tions, and ascend to causes, this view cannot 
be permitted to remain. The speculative 
intellect, reposing implicit faith in the data 
of consciousness, yet of necessity strives to 
mediate a reconcilement between them, and 
Mr. Hunt’s book contains the history of an 
intellectual creed which is the fruit of this 
eager search. 

e commences with the birth of Pan- 
theism in India, and its existence in Brah- 
manism and Buddhism ; he traces it through 
the Persian, Egyptian, and Greek religions ; 
and shows the influence it exerted on the 
Greek and Jewish systems of philosophy ; he 
finds it also modifying the dogmas of the 
Church, and pervading its heresies ; it re- 
veals itself, too, in the subtleties of the 
scholastic period, in the bewilderments of 
Mysticism, and in the refinements of the 
Transcendental philosophy ; and the author 
appends a chapter, in which he shows how 
its spirit is incarnated in the various pro- 
ductions of French, German, American, and 
our own national poets. This historical por- 
tion of the book exhibits a considerable 


| amount of reading and careful compilation, 
without, however, a sufficient critical over- 
sight. We cannot help smiling, too, at the 
naiveté of the author, who states that only a 
few years ago his thoughts were directed to 
the subject ; and that, since then, besides 
his pastoral vocations, he has read the various 
heretical systems and controversies, considered 
the works of deists and scholastics, and 
studied the German philosophies, with a few 
other intellectual feats. After this confession 
we almost feared that Sir William Hamilton’s 
marvellous erudition had at length been 
eclipsed. However, on the whole, the work 
is a very creditable performance. 

We have only to make one observation 
upon the Platonic Theory of Ideas, in the 
enunciation of which we do not consider our 
author has been very explicit. It has al- 
ways been a debated point whether Plato’s 
ideas or primitive types were existent in the 
Divine Mind, or possessed an objective 
being ; and Professor Thompson, in his notes 
to Archer Butler’s ‘‘ Lectures on Philosophy,” 
seems to deny that they were considered by 
Plato as the thoughts of God. If so, and 
they are stated to be external, then, unless 
they be infinite, they are dependent 6n 
God, and consequently must exist in him as 
the sole condition of their being, which is 
contradictory. If they be infinite—and this 
position some critics assert was maintained 
by Plato—then his affirmation means that 
there aretwo co-existent infinities, the Divine 
Mind and these original ideas, which is a 
co-existence annihilatory and inconceivable to 
thought. And as we cannot imagine a severe 
thinker like Plato to have committed 
such a blunder, we must believe @ priori that 
he did not bestow a self-inherent objective 
existence upon these forms, but enounced 
them as finding their crigin in God. 

We now propose to consider briefly the ex- 
pository part of the book, which concerns the 
nature of Pantheism. We have said that a 
belief in the essential antagonism of the two 
revelations of consciousness, mind and body, 
is one which exists appropriately in a primi- 
tive period of development, but that as specu- 
lation assumes stronger and acuter powers, 
the mind becomes dissatisfied with the con- 
ception of two eternally opposite elements, 
and seeks for some hypostasis—some sphere 
which may consistently embrace the two. 
For the natural tendency of human specula- 
tion is to establish universal unity; to reduce 
seemingly incongruent and independent in- 
tuitions under the imperial sway of some 
pervading law. The mind ever seeks to 
gather isolated facts beneath some imperfect 
scheme of unity, and then advances, with 
increasing boldness and definiteness, from 
generalization to generalization, seeking to 
embrace the 
the expansive grasp of supreme and eternal 
law. And Pantheism we conceive to be 
the ultimate and necessary goal in such intel- 
lectual endeavours. 

Mr. Hunt notices three schemes that 
have been proposed to account for the 
fact of creation: (1) The ecclesiastical 
dogma that all things are created from no- 
thing ; (2) the doctrine that God operated on 
some eternal objective material ; and (3) that 
the universe isan emanation from the Divine 
All. 

The first theory is absurd, and pos- 
sesses no analagon to assist its conception. 
Sir W. Hamilton’s answer to it, that creation 
adds nothing to existence, is incontrover- 
tible. For God is confessed by the advocates 
of this belief to be infinite, and yet they are 
so contradictory as to assert that infinity, 
which is universal existence, can be added 
to by a creation, or diminished by an anni- 
hilation. For that, rigidly construed, is the 
legitimate meaning of their assertion. With 
respect to annihilation, Sir W. Hamilton, 
as quoted by Mr. Hunt, says it can 
only signify, not, as is absurdly concluded 
by these people, a total destruction of 
sumething previously existent, and a conse- 
quent diminution of infinity, but simply a 
retractation vf an outward energy into power. 





We would prefer a preciser statement, and 
691 


multitudinous universe in | 





say that it is the withdrawal of a pheno- 
menon into its noumenon, or the rémoval of 
that which is related (related to ourselves) 
into the absolute, which is incognoscible by 
us. In one sense, indeed, the phrase “creation 
out of nothing” is strictly true, but that is not 
the sense in which theologians employ the 
word. ‘‘Nothing” means properly no thing, 
no fact we can perceive—pure spirit (w 
we place in opposition to sensuous fact or 
thing) ; and thus the creation out of nothing 
in this sense is the evolution of all thi 
from God. It ought to be added, too, that 
what these unthinking theorists intend to ex- 
press by their beloved watchword ‘‘ nothing” 
is utterly inconceivable, and cannot be con- 
strued to thought. 

The second d 
has been evolve y 
from some self-existent matter is equally 
absurd. We cannot, however, at un- 
derstand the argument with which Mr. 
Hunt proposes to refute it. He speaks of 
the ‘*impossibility of the co-existence of the 
infinite and finite” as constituting a valid 
objection to it. But there is no finite ele- 
ment in this view ; there are presented to us 
two co-existent infinites, and here is the ab- 
surdity of the belief fully revealed, for such 
a condition is inconceivable. Mr. Hunt is 
wrong, too, in asserting that the finite and 
infinite are not possible in co-existence for 
we conceive the finite to be simply that part 
of the infinite which is given in relation to us. 

The third theory, the evolution of the 
universe from God, is, we apprehend, the 
only abiding place where the inquiring A ag 
can secure its rest; in Pantheism. only is 
refuge to be found. In admitting this 
doctrine we give the fullest credence to 
the testimony of consciousness as to the 
co-existence of two different worlds, but in 
ascending to the causes of those worlds 
we cannot stop until we consider them 
both as modes of the same Eternal Substance, 
both emanations from the Universal Exist- 
ence. And we cannot understand Professor 
Mansel’s statement, in which he is followed 
by our author, that Pantheism and Atheism 
are the only alternatives presented to us, ac- 
cording as we preserve the infinite by rejec- 
tion of the finite, or save the finite by the 
sacrifice of the infinite. We cannot see why 
this necessity is imposed upon us. For surely 
our word finite is only meant to designate 
that part of the infinite which can be grasped 
by our faculties. We cannot know the in- 
finite ; the limitation of our capacities forbids 
it. But we can know (of course, inade- 
quately) a portion of it, ect 


that the creation 
omnipotent fiat 


our imperf 
powers cover a certain ~ and that por- 
tion of the infinite which we strive to com- 
pass, which is given to us in relation, is what 
we denominate by the name finite. It has 
beginning and end only as it is contained 
in our mental grasp ; but we can conceive it, 
and do conceive it, as extended infinitely, 
but, so extended, as escaped for ever from 
our utmost reach of thought. Thus the 
two facts are mutually existent, as whole and 
rt. 
en us state the whole matter categori- 
cally. The fact presented to us is the 
universe (a compound of two elements, 
which are always given in and by conscious- 
ness in all our cognitions), and the question 
is its mode of genesis. Either this universe 
is an emanation from God, or itis not. If 
itis not, then it is either finite—i.e., with 
beginning and end ; or else infinite—i.e., pos- 
sessed of inherent capacity of self-existence. 
If it be finite, then it is dependent on 
something, and that on somethi an- 
terior, and thus we ascend to the 
Great First Cause—in whom the universe is 
maintained. If, on the contrary, it be in- 
finite, then it is God, and thus we have two 
infinites in existence at the same time (this 
eternal universe and the everlasting God), 
which is impossible ; for an infinity - 
hends everything, and if we speak of ano 
infinity it must include the former, and 
therefore the former as an infinity is anni- 
hilated. Thus the universe not being inde- 
pendent of God is an emanation from Him, 
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and the pantheistic faith is the only con- 
sistent a that mak Rn And, = 
deed, when we s of infinity, we imply 
Pantheism. For if anything is to be made 
perceptible to our senses, if we are to be- 
come conscious of any fact, external or in- 
ternal, such as the worlds of matter and mind, 
it must be a portion of this infinite. 
The greatest names in the world’s history 
have acquiesced in this belief, and among 
Shon -nitomeh unnoticed by our author, 
may we not include the subtle and marvel- 
lously gifted Coleridge? For in his ‘“‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria” he states as an evident 
truth that the “‘law of causality can only 
hold between homogeneous things,” and thus 
implies a recognition of the doctrine we have 
been enunciating. The belief in Pantheism 
is esteemed asin. There is something so mys- 
teriously awful and unholy in the name to 
mem prone, that a man is deemed a theo- 
logical castaway who entertains the heresy, 
and, like rationalism, and many other per- 
verted and misunderstood words, the term is 
employed as the synonym of all that is 
untrue. But the exigencies of thought and 
the leadi of the intellect are far beyond 
the necessities of an adherence to doctrines 
whose admission is grounded upon traditional 
sanctity, and whose retention is compelled 
by fear. 











AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN 
ENGLAND, a.D. 1259—1400. 


A i weal bef Agriculture and Prices in England, 

Jrom the Year after the Oxford Parliament 
(1259 ) to the Commencement of the Continental 
War (1793. ) Compiled Entirely from Original 
and Contemporaneous Records. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford ; Tooke 
Professor of Economic Science and Statistics, 
King’s College, London. Vols. 1 and 2. a.p, 
1259—1400. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1866. London, Macmillan & Co.) 


R. ROGERS tells us he anticipates that 
the facts and comments contained in his 
volumes will attract but few readers. We 
venture, with some confidence, to state our 
belief that his anticipations will prove false, 
for, though there are some millions of fools 
speaking the English tongue in this present 


. year of grace, there yet exist some thousands 


of men with real heads on their shoulders, 
who cannot and will not pass over unheeded 
volumes like these, as full of valuable matter 


as an egg is full of meat—matter which to 
the historian, the statesman, the political 
economist, and the student of social life, is 


absolutely necessary as the foundation for 
sound inference and generalization on the 
condition - of - England question in present 
times as well as past. ‘‘ Well pulled, Ox- 
ford,” was heard on Thames-bank this 

ring, as the long stroke went to the front. 

ell done, Oxford, we say now, well done, 
author and delegates, to have undertaken 
such a work as this History of Prices, and 
anion carry it through. 

**The facts of the second volume are far 
more important than the comments of the 
first,” says Mr. Rogers; and this is true. 
But that the comments have something to 
tell us, may be judged from the following 
statement of what the author concludes as 
**to the social progress, and occasionally to 
the social retrogression, of the people ” :— 

We shall find that, commencing with a period 
in which population was, when compared with the 
rate of uction, large, the nation was affected 
by t scarcity in the inning, and unex- 
am mortality in the middle, of the fourteenth 

. The effects of the former visitation 
were transient, of the latter, permanent ; and, 
as might be on grounds of antecedent 
probability, the condition of the masses of the 
community was ny! elevated by the calamity 
of the e. ith these the present 
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harvest of the internecine struggle which 
commenced in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The t war of succession almost 
destroyed the feudal aristocracy, by its ex- 
penses, its forfeitures, its proscriptions. It 
was carried on by the Barons—for the Crown, 
the possession of which was the ostensible ob- 
ject of the conflict, was utterly impoverished. 
After this suicide of the aristocracy, the Crown 
became all powerful, and created a new nobility 
on the ruins of the Church. By causes wholly 
different from those which ruled before, the 
mass of the people were losers by the Reform- 
ation. ior 4 recovered themselves slightly in the 
seventeenth century, and had a golden age 
during the first half of the eighteenth. But 
within the time of our fathers they have been 
depressed again, and the peasant has again 
Secome a serf, and the yeoman has disappeared 
in the absorption of nearly all the land of 
England by a small number of great pro- 
prietors. 


That the main lines of the foregoing sketch 
are true we have little doubt, but we shall 
want a definition of the word serf from the 
Professor, and also very full evidence of the 
*‘golden age” he mentions. Would to 
heaven we could believe that the mass of 


| English workmen had ever lived in such a 


time! The present writer’s studies have 
lain in an earlier time, that treated by Pro- 
fessor Rogers in these volumes ; and year by 
year the impression deepens that it was a 
time of exceeding wrong, and that of the 
English poor the Ploughman’s children are 
the type:— 


And al they songen o songe, 
That sorwe was to heren ; 
Thei crieden alle o cry, 

A kareful note. 


—Piers Ploughman’s ‘‘Crede,” 1. 875-8. 


But it is good to hear the evidence which 
Professor Rogers brings forward as to the con- 
dition of the working people after the great 
plagues of Edward III.’s reign, and as to their 
discontent which culminated in Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion. There are two views of the Eng- 
lish villain or peasant—one, that may be 
called Mr. Toulmin Smith’s (if we do not 
misrepresent that learned gentleman), which 
regards the villain as the representative of 
the substantial tenant-farmer of the present 
day ; and the other which is Mr. Thomas’ 
Wright’s, that— 


Tied to the ground on which he was born, in a 
state of galling bondage, exposed to daily insult 
and oppression, he served a master who was a 
stranger to him both by blood and language. 
The object of his lord’s extortions, frequently 
plundered with impunity and heavily taxed by 
the King, he received in return only an im- 

rfect and precarious security for his person or 
his roperty. He was virtually an outlaw ; he 
pao not legally inherit or hold land ; he could 
bring no action and give no evidence in a Court 
of Law. 


What was true of the peasant in Nor- 
mandy, Mr. Wright thinks was true, or 
nearly so, of the peasant in England ; and 
of the temper of the higher classes towards 
the lower he quotes Le Despit aw Vilain. 
‘¢ Why should villains eat beef, or any dainty 
food? They ought to eat for their Sunday diet, 
nettles, reeds, briars, and straw ; while pea- 
shucks are good enough for their every-day 
food. They ought to go forth naked on four 
feet in the meadows to eat grass with the 
horned oxen. The share of the villain is 
folly, and sottishness, and filth.” We see by 
this that Foulon said nothing new when he 
uttered the famous aphorism which cost him 
his life; it was only a little out of date. 
And again, in the Latin ‘‘ Mass of the Drunk- 
ards,” the priest says: ‘* God, who hast 
sent the multitude of the rustics for the 
service of clerks and knights, and who hast 
sowed discord between us and them, grant 
us, we beseech thee, to live upon their labours, 
and to use their wives, and to rejoice in their 

ification.” Was this the temper of the 
English knight and priest, or a maj ns 
their classes, to the English peasant! No, 
says Professor Rogers. Was the condition 
of that t one of comparative misery or 
comfort? Did Piers Ploughman’s Sketch 





from the life fairly represent the villain 
class of his day ? 


His hood was ful of holes, 

And his heare out : 

With his knoppede shon 

Clouted ful thykke ; 

His ton (toes) toteden out 

As he the lond tredede 

- + «+ . in the feen (mud), 

Almost to the ancle. 

Foure rotheren (oxen) hym byforne 

That feble were worthi ; 

Men myghte reken ich a ryb, 

So rentful thei weren. 

His wiif walked hym with 

With a long gode, 

In a cuttede cote, 

Cutted ful heyghe, 

Wrapped in a wynwe shete (winnowing 
cloth) 

- To weren (protect) hire fro wederes 

(storms), 

Barefot on the bare iis, 

That the blod folwede. 


To the questions above asked Professor 
Rogers answers in the negative; and his 
reasons we will consider next week. 








SPORTING IN BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ; or, 
Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, Wild Fowl, and Fish of that 
Country. By Major W. Ross King. 8vo, 
pp. 334, 20s. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


The Naturalist in Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia. By John Keast Lord, F.Z.S. 
(Bentley. ) 


HE above works embody the ideas of 
two of the modern travellers who have 
employed their time in Canada and on the 
shores of the Pacific in the chase of small 
birds and large moose-deer. The two 
volumes—or rather three—have little in 
common. Major King seems to have gone 
to America for pleasure, and as an amateur, 
and succeeds in teaching some good zoolo- 
gicallessons. Mr. Lord, officially designated 
‘¢ naturalist,” may perhaps lead us to form 
some faint idea of the fauna of British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island. He 
is always good-humoured and amusing. His 
reader cannot skip passages or lay down the 
work, but must continue to laugh merrily 
either with or at the author. Let us afford 
a specimen of the style. Speaking of cuttle- 
fish, he says— 


The size, of course, varies. I have seen and 
measured the arm five feet long, and as large at 
the base where it joins the central disc as my 
wrist ; and were an octopus by any chance to 
wind its sucker-dotted cable-arms round a luck- 
less bather, fatal would be the embrace, and 
horrible to imagine, being dragged down and 
drowned by this eight-armed monster ; a worse 
death than being crushed by coiling serpents 
like ill-fated Laocoon. 

I have often when on the rocks, in Esquimalt 
Harbour, watched my friend’s proceedings ; the 
water being clear and still, it is just like peerin 
into an aquarium of Paw, proportions, crowd 
with pe es varieties of curious sea-monsters ; 
although grotesque and ugly to look at, yet all 
alike displaying the wondrous works of Creative 
wisdom. In all the cosy little nooks and corners 
of the harbour the great seawrack ( Macrocystis ) 
grows wildly, having a straight round stem that 
comes up from the bottom, often with a stalk 
three handred feet long; reaching the surface, 
it spreads out two long tapering leaves that float 
upon the water ; this sea-forest is the favourite 
hunting-ground of octopi. 


The elegance of the diction of the above 
paragraph is commensurate with the scientific 
logic of the argument, and the sparkling wit, 
by which an octopod is described as ‘‘ my 
friend.” Still, when Mr. Lord leaves the 
regions of metaphor, discards the hazy 
contemplation of ontological prescience, and 
ascends to sense, he can tell us somewhat 
that is certainly amusing, and may, perad- 
venture, contain some germ of truth respect- 
ing the size and power of the great ferocious 
cuttle-fish of the Pacific :— 


Tyrants though they be, an enemy hunts them 
with witising pertiaacity. The Indian looks 
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upon the octopus as an alderman does on turtle, 
and devours it with equal gusto and relish, only 
the savage roasts the glutinous carcase instead 
of boiling it. His mode of catching octopi is 
crafty in the extreme, for redskin well knows, 
from past experience, that were the octopus once 
to get some of its huge arms over the side of the 
canoe, and at the same time a holdfast on the 
wrack, it could as easily haul it over as a child 
could upset a basket ; but he takes care not to 
give a chance, and thus the Indian secures his 
prize. 

Paddling the canoe close to the rocks, and 
quietly pushing aside the wrack, the savage 
peers through the crystal water, until his 
practised eye detects an cctopus, with its great 


ropelike arms stiffened out, waiting patiently | 


for food. His spear is twelve feet long, armed 
at the end with four pieces of hard wood, made 
harder by being baked and charred in the fire ; 
these ale gt about fourteen inches beyond the 
spear-haft, each piece having a barb on one side, 
and are arranged in a circle round the spear-end, 
and lashed firmly on with cedar-bark. Having 
spied out the octopus, the hunter passes the 
spear carefully through the water until within 
an inch or so of the centre disc, and then sends 
it in as deep as he can plunge it. Writhing with 
pain and passion, the octopus coils its terrible 
arms round the haft ; redskin, making the side 
of the canoe a fulerum for his spear, keeps the 
struggling monster well off, and raises it to the 
surface of the water. He is dangerous now ; if 
he could get a holdfast on either savage or canoe, 
nothing short of chopping off the arms piecemeal 
would be of any avail. 

But the wily redskin knows all this, and has 
taken care to have ready another spear unbarbed, 
long, straight, smooth, and very sharp, and with 
this he stabs the octopus where the arms join 
the central disc. I suppose the spear must break 
down the nervous ganglions supplying motive 
power, as the stabbed arms lose at once strength 
and tenacity ; the suckers, that a moment before 
held on with a force ten men could not have 
overcome, relax, and the entire ray hangs like a 
dead snake, a limp, lifeless mass. And thus 
the Indian stabs and stabs, until the octopus, 
deprived of all power todo harm, is dragged into 
the canoe, a great, inert, quivering lump of 
vrown-looking jelly. 


The cuttle-fish thus being reduced to the 
state in which the author too often is him- 
self found, amorphous, informe, ingens, the 
Indian has to eat him. Those who, like 
ourselves, have eaten cuttle-fish, know how 
succulent and nutritive it really is, when 
properly cooked. We only regret that 
Victor Hugo, before penning that inimitable 
passage in “ Les Miserables,” in which the 
cuttle-fish is depicted engulfing the victim 
within its tremendous suckers, was not ac- 
quainted with the literature relating to the 
cuttle-fish of the Pacific. Denys de Mont- 
fort depicted a cuttle-fish engulfing a frigate 
by suction; Figuier, with more than his 
usual inaccuracy, gives a somewhat similar 
drawing in his ‘*‘ Moeurs des Animaux.” Only 
one modern painter could, however, paint 
such a scene; Wiertz is dead. The hand 
that depicted that wondrous eye, which 
glistens with lurid pallor from under the 
coffin-lid of his famous ‘‘ Cholera Patient 
Prematurely Interred,” might have success- 
fully drawn the cuttle-fish winking trium- 
phantly over the remains of its engorged 
victim. The contest between the molluscous 
and vertebrate types of organization is, 
biologically speaking, one which will last for 
along time ; and when the highest cephalopod 
and the highest gyrencephale encounter each 
other, the result cannot but be interesting. 
Unhappily for the dignity of man, the more 
highly-organized animal is not always suc- 
cessful. 

Comparative psycholegy, in its anthropo- 
logical aspect, is well presented by Mr. Lord 
in the following passage :— 


I am not favourably impressed with the 
honesty of the islanders that do the washing, or 
rather that do not do it. Following the example 
of the officers of the Havannah, I delivered my 
bag of clothes, the accumulation since leaving 

land, to the washer, who promised, as only 
a black washerman will promise, to have it 
on board before we sailed ; he kept his word, 
for he came when the ship was under weigh, had 
his money, and with bows and prayers for my 
welfare in this world, vanished over the side. | 








We were well out to sea ~~ Ps looked — my 
bag ; imagine my wrath at finding everything 
just as Thad given it. It was lucky for the 
rascal he was out of reach, and perhaps quite as 
well for me ; a dollar (4s.) a dozen tg carry one’s 
clothes ashore, most likely to wear, and bring 
back again dirtier than it went, would enrage 
the meekest saint ! 


The zoological portion of the work is 
excellent. All who know the magnificent 
accessions which Mr. Lord has made to our 
zoological knowledge, and have listened to 
the clear and lucid descriptions which he 
gives of species—all who have once come in 
contact with him know that we have in him 
a fearless hunter, a trustworthy describer, 
and a clear-headed naturalist. We expected 
great things from the publication of this 
book, and we have not been disappointed. 
But in the next edition which may be pub- 
lished (and it is certainly a work which will 
go through many editions), we would most 
strongly recommend the suppression of many 
passages which detract from the dignity of a 
scientific journal, and the entire excision of 
the feeble puns and stale anecdotes which 
disfigure its pages. The adoption of a more 
careful literary style is much to be recom- 
mended. There is quite good matter enough 
in the book to deserve publication in a more 
elegant dress. At the same time it has been 
said that ‘‘ no scientific problem is the better 
for being grinned at through a horse-collar.” 

Major King in his work gives most elabo- 
rate descriptions of the moose and the 
caribou, the great deer of North America. 
On the whole, his memoir may be considered 
the most valuable which has yet appeared 
on the habits of these animals. Still, there 
are one or two points on which we should 
have liked to have had further information. 
We should have been glad to have had pre- 
cise information as to the amount and extent 
of variation which are occasionally presented 
by the horns of the moose. The limits of 
this variation in the present species of deer 
seem to be very little known; we know in 
the fossil deer to what extent it is often 
carried. Many species have been founded, 
which really rest upon individual variations 
of the horns—the Cervus Guettardi and 
Strongyloceros speleus, for example. Still, 
the moose, so far as its habits are concerned, 
appears to be carefully worked out in this 
monograph, and we only regret that no 
anatomist has hitherto investigated the osteo- 
logical differences which prevail between it 
and other closely allied species of Cervide. 

A word should be said for the illustrations 
and typography of this work. It appears in 
a guise which renders it one of the most 
picturesque volumes of the year. For a wet 
day in the country during the shooting 
season we can most sincerely recommend it. 
Man, when he cannot perform an act himself, 
feels a malicious pleasure when the failures 
of his predecessors are chronicled. English 
sportsmen will probably feel a keen delight 
in knowing the difficulties which are under- 
gone by their contemporaries in North 
America. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 

The Municipal Corporations Directory, 1866 ; 
or, Official Guide to the Counties and Muni- 
cipal Boroughs of England and Wales. Roy. 
Svo, pp. 851, 2ls. (Longmans.) 

OTHING pays so well as a good book of 
reference. But most of the titles and 
plans which can possibly be invented for 
directories, dictionaries, and the like have 
been invented long ago ; and it requires con- 
siderable ingenuity to find an opening for the 
industry which has its appropriate vent in 
compilation and arrangement. Mr. Cathrall 
has not survived to enjoy the reward of his 
originality. The ‘‘ Municipal Corporations 

Directory” has been completed by another 

hand. How much therefore we owe to him, 

besides the design, his claim to which is un- 
questioned, we cannot tell. But we may be 
sure, from a contemplation of the perfect 
edifice, that the architect was a man who 
understood his business. At an epoch when 
our electoral districts are to be redistributed, 
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and when questions of population, of wealth, 
of prescription, and even of antiquarian 
renown, are’ likely to be familiar in men’s 
mouths, it was a bright idea to collect in one 


— 


volume a mass of statistics meee scat- 
tered up and down blue books and general 
directories, upon the and t state 


of burgesses and their habitations, and supply 
an inexhaustible armo for all of either 
party, Conservative or Liberal, who wish to 
fight over the technicalities of Reform. Good 
fortune appears to have attended the book, 
if not the author, throughout. It fell into 
the hands of a worthy successor, Mr. Pitter, 
whose additions so harmonize with the 
criginal scheme, that we should not have 
suspected the introduction of a new element 
into its construction, had we not received 
that information in the short preface of the 
proprietor. Beyond this, the delay which 
necessarily ensued in its publication also 
turned out to its advantage. It ap at 
the very moment when the Electoral Reform 
Bill was before the House of Commons; and 
having thus commanded attention it must 
remain ‘‘ shelved,” not as that bill, but as a 
book of reference in which no alteration is 
needed for at least twelve months more, 
when no doubt a second edition will be at 
one and the same time needed and prepared. 


The Municipal Corporations are described 
under their several counties, which are them- 
selves ranged in alphabetical order, and are 
also honoured with a slight statistical notice. 
We learn from that of ‘‘ Bedfordshire ” that 
its only town which sends members to Par- 
liament is the capital, Bedford, with a popu- 
lation of 14,366. Yet it includes Luton, 
which has a larger population—viz., 15,329— 
quite unrepresented. A list of the officers 
and magistrates of the county follows ; and 
then a similar notice of Bedford borough and 
town. ‘* Dunstable,” the only municipal 
borough in the county besides, follows ; and 
‘* Bedfordshire” is ended. From this ex- 
ample the plan of the book is clear. The 
notice of each town contains a list of its 
bankers, newspapers, schools, institutions, 
and other particulars. Besides these main 
features, we have three essays on ‘‘ Municipal 
Corporations,” **The Public Health,” and 
**Chambers of Commerce.” Mr. Rendle 
gives a list of the various Acts which have 
been passed during the last twenty years for 
sanitary improvement. Amongst these he 
“‘ hesitates to place the Building Acts. They 
are not, of course, destitute of sanitary condi- 
tions ; but under their shadow the most un- 
healthy and the most flimsy houses are built 
to any extent, so that in this respect more 
harm than good is done by them. As to 
their power to cause vexation and hindrance 
in the construction of the best houses, I 
have heard too much of it to doubt it.” It 
is rather too difficult to reconcile the idea 
that these Acts should be obligatory and not 
permissive with the statement that there is 


_ much in them which is difficult or impossible 


to be worked out. Surely it is better to 
discover by means of even somewhat lax legis- 
lation, such as this, what is best to be done, 
than to enact a code which the authorities 
would have no choice to obey, however per- 
nicious the consequences, until sepals 
such a very slow and uncertain process as 
an ‘‘Act to Amend.” Costume, custom, 
fashion, and the over-hurry to get rich, all 
receive.a few sensible remarks from Mr. 
Rendle. Of course the homes for the work- 
ing men come within his scope. Perhaps his 
scheme for general inspection smacks a little 
of over-legislation ; but here is a compen- 
dium of what a sanitary Domesday should 


record :— 


No part of the kingdom should be without its 
sanitary authority ; and as soon as ible its 


conditions, so far as they regard health, should 
be recorded. abe building in every district, 
the poorest and ealthiest, at the very least, 
should be i by com t well-in- 
structed i rs, who sh be furnished 


with suitable forms. These should be 

and kept by the sanitary authority for ready 
reference. A street, court, &c., would require 
for its permanent record, i i 
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Houses would require linear plans, ground plan, 
elevation front and back, the name of the owner 
or agent, the rent per week or otherwise. The 
following i g., for a house of eight 
rooms : cs; front, cubic space, number of 
number of children ; back, cubic space, 
number of adults, number of children ; second 
floor, first floor, ground floor, in each the same 
particulars—general construction—condition as 
to repair, cleanliness, d , of basement as to 
airiness and ouse ventilation ; back, 

front, roof. indows ; closed or made to o 
Yard ; its measurement and its paving. - 
vision for and frequency of removal of refuse. 
Water-closet or cesspool ; its site, condition, and 
for how many tenements provided. Drains ; 
superficial, deep, construction, condition, and 
rere Bad Swed yt ow supply ; —— ; 
» quantity, character. ater 
receptacle ; where placed, size and condition. 
e or business carried on. Animals or fowls 
Illness of 


not confined to the house, diarrhcea, and hooping 
Date of deaths of any disease within 
two months, naming each, if any of those 
already mentioned. The condition and par- 
ticulars of a whole district could in a reasonable 
time be recorded. This, with suitable maps and 
ae: would enable the members of any sanitary 
rd to know with little trouble the exact con- 
dition of any place within their boundaries—its 
healthiness or unhealthiness past and present. 
It would seem that the proprietor intends 
in future editions to have articles upon 
different. kindred subjects. They will be a 
relief from the dry details of the bulk of the 
volume ; and, as they will enjoy a cir- 
culation, they should be of oe excellence 
as to guide the operations of all the local 
authorities who are sure to quote them as 
law. During the next nine months this book 
will be as much handled as any book of 
reference in the kingdom. The Clerks of 
the Peace and the Town Clerks who have 
each contributed their mite, must be sur- 
ised at the skill by which their gifts have 
multiplied more than a hundredfold. 








ITALIAN PROTESTANTISM. . 

No Union with Rome. By Alessandro Gavazzi. 
(Westerton. ) 

Letters from Florence on the Religious Reform 
Movements in Italy. By William Talmadge. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

[* there were any chance of the first of these 


two books being read by any one, we’ 


should ulate the Union party inthe 
Church of Hagland on its ray, for we 
can imagine ing more likely to impress 
the public with aversion to the ultra-Protes- 


to which it purports to be a reply. No man 
of education can compare the elegant and 
graceful style of the great lican Divine 
with the snappish yelping of this rabid 
Italian, without being powerfully drawn to 
the former. No Christian man, to whatever 
sect he may 7 can help preferring the 
mild and gentle charity of Oxford to the 
blatant bi of Exeter Hall. We must 
confess that Dr. Pusey’s scheme ‘appears to 


of Rome and land to be ible ; 
and we o heg we those agg = 
for it —_ og —_ — of the 
urch, t wo ve Vv 

Lite influence in bringing rd it about. We 
agree with Gavazzi, when he says that the 
irty-nine Articles and the Decrees of the 
of Trent are in direct appeien 


‘| which the country yet 
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understand this, is that Gavazzi is trying to 
injure the party he professes to serve ; we do 
not say that this is the case, but it certainly 
looks like it at first sight. We cannot 
understand how a man, who really believes 
that union with Rome would be disastrous 
to England, should run about calling hard 
names, when he might seriously and soberly 
state the grounds he has for fear, and try to 
impress them upon his ,readers with all 
the weight of careful and elaborate reasoning. 
If this be merely bigotry, it is bigotry of the 
weakest and silliest kind, but it has some- 
thing worse beneath. At page 61, Gavazzi 
says :— 

It (the Church of Rome) has a distinctive 
character and garment. The Mother of Harlots 
wraps itself up in its mantle, dyed red in the 
blood of the saints sacrificed by fanaticism 
upon the altars of the Inquisition. 

A few pages further on (page 89), he says : 

The Church of Rome is one of the Christian 
Churches which form the Catholic family of 
the Redeemer. 

So one of the members of the Catholic 
family of the Redeemer is a-Mother of 
Harlots, enveloped in the blood of the saints. 
Is this only abject silliness, or is it impudent 
blasphemy? It is unnecessary that we 
should waste our space further upon this 
ranting nonsense, so we will say no more 
about it. Gavazzi reminds Dr. Pusey, at the 
close of the book, that he will *‘ be held 
responsible at God’s tribunal” for the 
teaching of the Eirenicon. We do not pro- 
fess like him to know anything about the 
Divine Judgments ; but if we were so wanting 
in reverence, we might suggest that Gavazzi 
may have to render an account of all those 
pious reverent souls who may be disgusted 
with Christianity because they find those 
who call themselves Christians villifying 
each other in terms which are considered in 
polite society the exclusive property of 
costermongers and fishwives. 

Mr. Talmadge writes in a very different 
spirit.. He disclaims all desire ‘“‘ to super- 
sede the old historical Church of Italy by a 
new Church of Anglican, or any other deno- 
mination ;” though, at the same time, he 
considers it “‘the duty of the Church of 
England to hold out a helping hand to 
the Church of Italy, in the efforts now 
making by the latter to reconstitute herself 
upon a more scriptural and primitive basis.” 
The letters which are now collected were 
written for the Guardian during the autumn 
of last year, and seem to express, faithfully 
enough, the impressions made upon the 
writer by what he actually saw and heard in 
Italy at that time. He considers that the 
religious question resolves itself into these 
three considerations :— 


First, will religious reformation, or regenera- 
tion, or enlightenment, or by whatever name you 
like to call it, come to Italy, humanly speaking, 
from above—that is, from the upper classes, from 
the small amount of educated lay intelligence 
possesses, and from the 
so-called Liberal section of the clergy themselves ? 
—in which case it would be almost certain to as- 
sume, more or less, the form which most English 
Churchmen would wish to see it take. Or, 
secondly, will the innovating spirit work from 
below, and in that case democracize religion also, 
in accordance with the predominating influences 
of modern society, at least on the Continent ?— 
in which case, doubtless, presbyteral forms, in 
one shape or other, will be preferred to hierarch- 
ical. , lastly, will reactionary influences and 
circumstances prevail, and existing combinations 
either. be dissolved or remain in a dead-lock, and 
religious expectations be disappointed as well as 
political ? 

The upper classes, he found, look upon 
“¢ Protestantism” as a low and vulgar thing ; 
— much as the same classes do in France ; 

he rightly says no sentiment can pos- 
sibly be more advantageous to Rome. In 
* good society ” there, as everywhere else, 
religious questions are kept out of sight ; 


and amongst the rising generation this in- 
i is only a cloak for absolute dis- 


difference ed 

belief and infidelity. In free-thinking 

matin de gy gaan one oyg eresy, and is 
necessary complement to 


























‘‘unity, liberty, the constitution, Rome 
and Venice.” Manifestations from below, 
however, are patent enough. The home 
element in them comes from the Waldenses, 
who, being Italian citizens, go about Bible 
in hand without fear at all. They want to 
make the Italians Christians and Churchmen 
exactly after their own model, whereas the 
persons chiefly concerned are resolved to be 
“* free.” ‘*They have thrown off every species 
of Church organization, or prescribed form of 
doctrine whatsoever. They admit of no 
priesthood, though professing to go upon 
the Bible, and nothing but the Bible. They 
object even to the use of the Lord’s Prayer ; 
avowedly, they say, because it is not a 
Christian prayer.” These reformers look 
upon the Anglicans as only a degree better 
than the Papists, and consequently Mr. 
Talmadge was by no means satisfied with 
the proceedings, in what he calls ‘‘ these 
modern catacombs of the Corso Vittor’ 
Emmanuele.” It is natural that he should 
prefer ‘‘those Italian Catholic congregations, 
who, finding themselves either unable any 
longer conscientiously to frequent the worship 
of the Romish Church, or being absolutely pre- 
cluded from its sacraments, have voluntarily, 
and under clergymen placed in the same 
difficult predicament with themselves, adopted’ 
the Anglican forms, or, perhaps I should 
rather say, adapted our forms to Italian 
usages.”” A very interesting picture follows 
of De Sanctis, great both as a preacher and 
writer. The influence of Passaglia seems to 
have completely passed away. Mr. Talmadge 
thinks the causes are to be found in the 
facts—first, that the movement was too 
clerical; next, that it did not go far 
enough ; and, besides that, Passaglia’s private 
life does not seem to be above suspicion, 
and that he notoriously failed as a public 
man. We have clear sketches of those our 
author thinks will be the real leaders in any 
comprehensive Italian Reformation; and, 
finally, an account of the Societa Eman- 
cipatrice e di Mutuo Soccorso del Sacerdozio 
Italiano. The Memorandum of this society 
is well worth studying. It has been esta- 
blished now about five years, and its object 
‘is stated to be the emancipation of the 
Catholic clergy and laity from the yoke 
of an overbearing theocracy, the juridical 
and disciplinary reform of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Papacy, and, as a 
principal means to this end, the abolition of 
the temporal power.” It has, however, met 
with little favour from the Government, 
who seem to cling to the idea of some com- 
promise with the Pope. These letters are 
well worth reading. They are written in 
good faith; though the simplicity with 
which Mr. Talmadge construes everything in 
favour of his own peculiar wishes is suffi- 
ciently amusing. For ourselves, we think 
there is no chance of the Italian Church 
ever assimilating itself to the High Anglican 
idea of worship. We expect to see the 
Italian Reformation assume a far more 
comprehensive attitude, and it is clear from 
Mr. Talmadge’s own experience that the 
real enthusiasm of the awakened conscience 
of Italy resides in those masses who have 
thrown aside for the moment almost every 
vestige of ecclesiastical organization. 








MODERN SONNETTEERS. 


A Century of Sonnets, and other Verses. By 
Jacob Jones, Author of ‘‘ Rural Sonnets,” 
&c., &c. (Alfred W. Bennett.) 


Connected Poems. By Charles Seabridge. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


O a certain class of writers there is no 
form of poetical composition which is so 
peculiarly attractive as the sonnet. An epic 
poem calls for a formidable amount of pre- 
ape and possibly of research as well. 
t needs, too, sustained power of no com- 
mon order. It is out of the question to fling 
off such uctions as the « Paradise Lost,” 
the “lliad,” or even the “ Aineid,” during 
a series of s hours snatched from busi- 
ness. Not only will the traditional “fine 
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frenzy ” be necessary to a great extent, but 
there must be patient and laborious work 
besides. Even lyrical and descriptive lays 
are apt to make inconvenient demands upon 
their writer’s time and intellect. They 
must not be altogether destitute of ideas and 
of interest. They must, if they are intended 
to be successful, bear some trait, at any rate, 
of powers both of imagination and ex- 
pression, of some little broadness of mind, 
and of that kind of perceptive ability 
which can discern the many-sidedness of 
human nature, even in objects which might 
be thought at first sight not to possess any 
variety at all. With the sonnet, however, 
according to the common conception of this 
species of poesy, prevalent in certain 
quarters, the reverse of all this is entirely 
the case. Adhering firmly to the belief that 
the great charm of a sonnet consists in its 
unity of idea, these writers appear to con- 
sider that any stray mental fancy, which 
would not furnish matter sufficient for a 
more lengthy effusion, can be photographed 
with the greatest propriety and felicity in 
the conventional fourteen lines. It is thus 
easy to see why this form of poetry, whose 
suitability to the English language has been 
so strongly and so frequently contested, 
should not seldom meet with practical and 
enthusiastic defenders. Richness of thought 
and luxuriance of fancy, they argue, are con- 
fessedly out of place in the measures which 
Petrarch introduced, and which Shakespere 
loved. And if this is so, is it not likely that 
the converse of the proposition will hold true, 
and that sterility of reflection and meagre- 
ness of imagination will be exactly what is 
necessary ! Such convictions rapidly approve 
themselves to the vanity and the self-conceit 
of the author, who, from a lack of idea, soon 
discovers that his Muse is too severe, too 
classical, and chaste to run riot through 
twelve long cantos. Occasionally, some one 
single thought may visit his mind, quite un- 
attended by others, and this he at once 
thinks is precisely the state of inspiration 
during which the sonnet should be composed. 
The result in this particular case may be 
best described by quoting a few words of 
Dr. Johnson’s two efinitions : * Sonnet, a 
short poem consisting of fourteen lines, of 
which the rhymes are adapted by a particular 
rule—not very suitable to the English lan- 

e.”  ** Sonnetteer, a small poet ; in con- 
tempt.” And the majority of our most 
modern sonnetteers are very small poets 
indeed. 

The great lexicographer’s definitions will, 
however, only hold good when applied to 
that special order of poetasters whom we 
have described ; and it is not difficult to 
discern how the fatal delusion with which 
this order is imbued originates. In the first 
place, they quite omit to notice the fact that 
the unity of the sonnet must be like the 
unity of the tree. It is quite true that there 
should be some one main idea, and one only, 
pervading every line of the fourteen ; but 
from this parent spur of the imagination, 
innumerable others should germinate. Again, 
it must be one, in the same sense that our 
conception of Deity, or happiness, or of any 
othersuch abstraction,is one idea—one, indeed, 
in itself, but necessarily and spontaneously 
giving birth to many more. That the 
sonnet must be brief is also true ; but in 
what does this brevity consist? The John- 
sonian sonnetteer believes it to be a con- 
vertible term with sketchy incompleteness, 
while it is, in reality, as distinctly opposite 
to this as anything that could be imagined. 
If any kind of composition demands powers 
of a high and varied order, that com- 
position is assuredly the sonnet. The sonnet 
pre-eminently belongs to that poetry which is, 
strictly speaking, of the most intellectual 
cast. It can only be produced by a mind in 
which thought and fancy are combined in 
due proportion ; in other words, it is the 
legitimate product only of the thoroughly 


disciplined imagination. What the un- 
critical reader, and the equally uncritical 


and undiscerning writer, mistake for sketch 
Sisevity, and shadowy superficial thought, is 





really the result of condensation, judgment, 
and deep and patient meditation. The 
chaste severity of expression can alone 
proceed from command of language at once 
ready and rich. The number of words 
which can be used within the limits of the 
fourteen lines is so small, that there must 
not be one which is superfluous, and which 
does not exactly convey the idea which it is 
necessary to convey. So far from the sonnet, 
in its highest form, and in the hands of the 
greatest masters, lacking imagination or 
thought, it abounds in both to overflowing. 
Every line of it, every word, must be richly 
suggestive. An instance of this may be 
seen in one of Shakespeare’s sonnets ; we 
allude to that which commences :— 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments, 


Or let us take the immensely suggestive 
sonnet of Wordsworth :— — 


Scorn not the sonnet ; Critic, you have frown’d, 
Mindless of its just honours, &c., &c. 


These, and a host of others, will convey some 
idea of what the sonnet proper is, how rich 
in thought, how overflowing with images and 
ideas. 
lf we wanted to see what the sonnet 
might become with those versifiers who 
regard it merely as a plausible covering for 
scantiness of ideas, who hope that their 
barrenness of thought may escape the detec- 
tion in fourteen lines which in a larger number 
it would be certain to meet, we could not do 
better than turn to the productions of Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Seabridge. Both of these 
writers belong emphatically to the class to 
which Dr. Johnson has somewhat super- 
ciliously alluded. They are, in truth, as 
*‘small poets” as it would be easy to con- 
ceive. Strictly speaking, the verses of 
neither author have any claim to the title of 
sonnet.” Their poems, such as they are, are 
rather instances of an attempt to use the 
sonnet as a stanza. Mr. Jones is hardly 
ever content with one group of fourteen 
lines, but treats his readers to two or three 
in succession—still on one theme—and thus 
gives us sonnet within sonnet, or, in other 
words, an apology for poetry, in which the 
stanza used is arranged upon those metrical 
principles that have been supposed to be 
eculiar to the Petrarchan et As for 
. Seabridge, his whole series of 138 
sonnets constitutes, in reality, one long poem 
of 1,932 lines. Mr. Jones prefixes to his 
effusions a preface, for the substance of which, 
apparently, he is indebted to some grammar 
of prosody or handbook to knowledge, and 
we have no fault to find with anything 
that he says there. We cannot say the same 
for his poetry. His views, however, on this 
point are so entirely opposed to those that 
we ourselves are accustomed to entertain, 
that it would be strange if we agreed on the 
sujbect of excellence ; for our edification he 
has considerately detailed them in a note ; we 
do not think we can do better than transcribe 
it, word for word: ‘*Convinced that poetry, 
to become popular, and therefore permanent, 
should simply be the a glass of 
truth, I was much gratified, when these 
sonnets appeared in print, at the following 
udgment passed upon them by the late 
ba re W. C. Burder, of Clifton, one of the 
most constant meteorological correspondents 
of the Times,—‘I think your sonnets ‘*‘The 
Northern Lights” convey a generally Truru- 
FUL representation of these beautiful phe- 
nomena.’” ‘*The magnifying glassof truth ” 
isan expression somewhat difficult thoroughly 
to understand ; it would seem to be synony- 
mous with exaggeration, which may be called 
little more than “‘ magnified truth,” but then 
exaggeration would not imply merit in the 
opinion of ‘‘ the meteorological correspon- 
dent,” whose judgment gave Mr. Jones more 
pleasure than we fear is likely to be the case 
with ours. The sonnet entitled ‘‘ Echo,” 
which ane only of duplicate lines, without 
a single rhyme, is certainly truthful, but is 
hardly more ical than the assertion that 
two and two make four. Again, a series of 
sonnets on the various months of the year 


me ee 





reminds us of the monthly instructions which 
are generally seen appended to the calendar 
in the “ ening Almanac,” clad in a 
metrical dress, rather than of We 
are told, for example, that in 


Above the ground, like plumps of fairy spears, 
The crocuses and daffodils arise ; 

Aloft its limbs the almond rears ; 
’Midst clouds of dust his task the sower plies. 

The buds now swell perceptibly ; the wheat 
Spreads o’er the furrows ; lambs are in the field. 


And in this strain are described all the 
different indications of the seasons. Un- 
uestionably all this is perfectly true, and 
the knowledge which Mr. Jones thus im- 
parts may be very improving, but we de- 
cline to regard it for this reason as poetry. 
We can gather a good deal of information 
from this little volume as to its author’s 
views on things in general—art, politics, 
literature, and science. Thus we discover 
that Mr. Jones in 1845 saw Miss Vandenhoff 
act in the character of Antigone at Covent 
Garden, and that he was very much pleased 
indeed with the performance ; but it is 
not even quite truthful to speak of Sopho- 
cles as “‘the bard the Grecians honour 
with their first regard.” Towards the 
end of the volume we perceive that Mr. 
Jones was formerly of an epic turn as well. 
He gives us a specimen of his powers in 
this line in two or three poems which he has 
sent y at various —s at the ah oe 
elsewhere, to compete for prizes, and which, as 
he naively, ihetiahh demmmnieea , informs us, 
‘‘were not the successful ones.” Hers are 
the first six lines of an epic on Burns :— 
An ancient Briton, Isis! by thy stream 
Nurtured betimes in 's young dream ; 
Curbed by the fo ae of the schools, 
Horace his art, and Aristotle’s rules ; 
With keen delight from classic models turns 
To simpler strains—the strains of Scotia’s Burns. 


Our poet says, “‘ Horace his art,” just as 
we are accustomed to see written ** John 
Snooks his mark ;” but it is quite the reverse 
of truthful in Mr. Jones to assert that his 
lays are framed upon the principles laid down 
in the Ars Poetica. 

But if Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Century of Sonnets” 
does not contain much poetry of a very high 
order, it at least contains some decent 
rhythm, and its rhymes are generally unim- 

achable, while it is seldom that we are ata 

oss to discover the poet’s meaning. But 
these are excellences quite foreign to Mr. 
Seabridge’s ‘‘Connected Poems.” We are 
quite willing to take his word for their 
connexion, but we cannot allow our judg- 
ment to be quite so easily persuaded in the 
matter of rhyme. With all due deference to 
their author, we would venture to submit 
that such lines as these are painfully deficient 
in melody and flow :— ) 
’Twas here we met, we spoke; "twas but a 

moment, 
So short the hours seemed ; we loved, we parted. 
Ah ! that harsh word of parting, with such woe 


shent, 


Dulls all the joy that o’er our meeting darted. 


Again, we must remind Mr. Seabridge that 
such rhymes as “award” and “applaud,” 
“gaily” and “palely,” “led past” and 
“* steadfast,” ‘‘ conformed” and “formed,” 
** beauty” and ‘‘ sooty,” ‘‘interposed ” and 
** opposed,” are offences which can be atoned 
for no number of admirable ideas. 

The truth really is, that though the 
English sonnet is the most difficult, it is, 
EL BET ay - to —-, oe allur- 
ing, 0 orms of poeti composi- 
tion. In writing poetry, as in every 
other enterprise, it is well to commence 
with the prelimi 


been written. It is with 
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excellences j ief difficulties, that our 
present nn and its oe made, 








BIBLE TEXTS. 


Texts from the Holy Bible, Explained by the Help 
of the Ancient Monuments, with a Few Plans 
and Views. By Samuel Sharpe. Containing 
160 Drawi on Wood, chiefly by Joseph 
Bonomi. (Day & Son Limited.) 

is not a book of pictures, or what is 
ordinarily meant by a pretty book. At 
e same time, no book expressly got up with 

a view to attract the eye could have been 

better executed for that purpose. The il- 

lustrations are taken almost entirely from 

tian and Assyrian sculptures. The 
earlier ones are specially interesting, as 
showing how very ancient those Egyptian 
legends or mythologies are which coincide 
with the accounts in the Bible. Thus 
upon the famous text soddese i iii. a we 
ve, ‘The Egyptian ess Isis standing 
rag boat, and piercing through the head of 
the Serpent of Wickedness, which has been 
brought to her in chains, after having re- 

His note on 

** For lo, they are gone to 

t shail gather them up, 
ury them,” is very curious. 
allu- 
on to the mids which is to be 
nad the Bible: ‘* They were certainly 
uilt before the time of Joseph, and the 
tlement of the Israelites in Egypt. 
ren was well acquainted with Lower 
gypt; Solomon married an Egyptian 
e, and renewed the intercourse between 
the two countries ; of his successors, some 
were friendly with the Egyptians and some 
were conquered by them; many Israelites 
fled to Egypt to avoid the cruelty of the 
and Babylonians; Jeremiah was 

ed there forcibly ; yet none of the 

Hebrew writers mention the Pyramids.” 

This fact suggests an argument for the date 

of Stonehenge. It goes to show that 

buildings whose antiquity is well known to 
be are just the ones least likely to be 
noticed by ancient authors on that very 
account. An example of the errors in the 

Septuagint Version, and in the Hebrew 

, is given on the next page. ‘* Moloch 
and Chiun” are mentioned as gods together 
in the Hebrew text of Amos, v. 26. The 

otation in Acts reads Remphan for Chiun, 
aa we find Remphan and Chiun together in 
one tabernacle on an Egyptian tablet in the 

British Museum. It would seem that 

neither of the two texts are correct, yet 

together they contain both the proper names. 

In Amos, ix. 3, he eliminates an idea of 

: fehoncat in a future state, and finds a 
milar allusion in yen mention of the 

*‘ crooked serpent,” to the great serpent of 

Bayptian mythology, which was one of the 

instruments for punishing the wicked. By 

aid of a Greek vase in the Evie 5 re 

Mr. Sharpe explains the ‘“‘ horns ” of Moses. 

r god riding in his chariot, holds 

his thunder It in - a in = 

of light are drawn like the twis 
ode oh yn This explains our text, 

antiows, paren Nigibiy: if we equally 
literall and more intelligibly, if wee 

word “horns” for “rays of light.” ‘The 

Horse of Revelation and him that sat 
upon it is made clear “ from an Alexandrian 

of the Emperor Domitian. 1t represents 

og rpent of Evil, or of Death, upon a 

3 and is, no doubt, the Gnostic 
tion of the vision of our text.” 

We ved Gnostic gem explains the 
| Horse and the great ta ged who 

sat him. It belongs probably to the 

century, which will account for the 
ig i cy in a matter of detail 








or *‘antitheses of science,” the everlasti 
contest between good and evil, are displaye 
upon some of them ; and as in one case the 
principle of Evil wears the crown of Osiris, 
our commentator thinks it is meant to be the 
more powerful of the two. Very interesting 
also is his corrected translation of Ezekiel xliii., 
13—17, with the *‘ Harel-platform,” or Mount 
of God, and the “ Ariel-altar,” or ‘* hearth 
of God ;” and he deduces from the passage 
that ‘‘ the rock now under the dome of the 
Mosque of Omar was the altar of burnt 
offerings, which stood in front of the house 
of Jehovah,” and he suggests that the great 
height of the altar may have been the reason 
why some of the offerings were called 
‘** Heave-offerings.” Another quotation and 
we have done. ‘*Our own yard-measure— 
a double cubit—would seem to have been 
formed from the Egyptian measure. It wil 
be observed that we did not learn our 
measures of length from the Romans, as they 
do not agree either with the Roman foot or 
Roman passus, a double-step. We probably 
gained them through the Italians, as their 
palma is the span of the Egyptians, about a 
quarter of a yard.” 

There is no page which is not eminently 
suggestive. If the Parliamentary commen- 
tators, who are supposed to be so busy all 
this time upon their edition of the Bible, 
which is to explain away every difficulty, only 
do their work half as well as Mr. Sharpe, 
their labours will indeed be profitable. The 
Bible has often been illustrated for edifica- 
tion, and with a view to popularity. Here 
is a specimen how it may be done for the 
metaphysician, the archeologist, the linguist, 
and the theologian in the highest sense of 
the word, 





RUNIC MONUMENTS. 


The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandi- 
navia and England, now first Collected and De- 
ciphered. By Professor George Stephens, 
F.S.A, Part 1, 50s. (J. R. Smith ; Copen- 
hagen, Michaelsen & Tillge.) 


HIS magnificent work, on which Professor 
Stephens has been so long engaged, 
reaches us too late in the week to allow of 
as thorough a review as we could have wished 
to give it ; but we are unwilling to let another 
seven days pass over without calling atten- 
tion to the appearance of this important book, 
and pointing out its contents and its claims 
on the attention of students of antiquities 
and language in England. 

Starting from the ground that in early 
times dialects in northern countries, where 
districts were divided by hills, and communi- 
cation between men of such districts scarcely 
existed, must have been numerous, Pro- 
fessor Stephens disabuses his readers of the 
idea that they will find a uniform language 
or identical grammatical forms on the stones 
where men carved the few rough words that 
told their heroes’ glory, or honoured the 
wives or mothers they loved. If a widowed 
Norse husband and motherless children set 
up their monument to her they had lost, ‘‘ In 
memory of Wodurid, her noble loaf-fellow 
feperee) wrought these Runes. The heirs 

ngost and Lia, the heiresses Nothu and 
Ingoa, daughters, shared in setting to Wod- 
urid this stone,” we are not to wonder that 
the e differs somewhat from that in 
which the Swedes of Stentoften said, 
‘Aye have they praise, now in the 

ve-mound at peace, Hethewolf the gal- 
fant, Heriwolf the mighty. Honour gained 
they. Here tell these runes their fame 
indeed. A crowd of heroes they routed. 
Hebe wrote their mighty runes.” This 
point ted, Professor Stephens collects 
all the Runic alphabets known to him, sixty- 
one in number—35 from England, 5 from 
Scandinavia, 8 from manuscripts in Ger- 


MSS. copied into printed books—and on 
chien cee oak vote be 
runes. It is not an easy task in any case, 


ont, eatortenately 10 of th essor's 
ancestors Pe wantin ba srtng oats 
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the first letters of the words they wished 
to express, just as if a squire of modern 
days, wishing to commemorate the fact thai 
‘the Duke of Wellington dined in this park 
on Wednesday,” cut on a stone the letters 
TDOWDITPOW. Luckily this was not the 
ordinary practice, though every one did 
carve his runes without any break between 
them, and that is puzzling enough in one’s 
own language, witness 


whoareyouishouldliketoknow, 


to say nothing of a tongue whose words you 
have to guess at. But by dint of compari- 
son, patience, and that happy divination 
which is the result of sound scholarship, 
Professor Stephens interprets his puzzles, 
and, so far as we can judge, proves his 
rendering right, by showing that no other 
combinations of the runes yield so good or so 
probable a sense. He does it, too, without 
abusing the clumsy and ignorant workmen, 
&c., whom other bunglers at this work of 
interpretation are so fond of abusing instead 
of themselves, and this of itself is strong 
indirect evidence in his favour. The bad 
workman always finds fault with his tools ; 
the good is thankful for having them. 

The inscriptions on the memorial blocks 
are mostly very simple. ‘To Inthing 
Incweeson, Hunbo wrote (these runes) ;” 
‘* Threewing, a sea king in his life was,” 
represent them. But the runes are not 
confined to tombs. They are found on 
ornaments, staves, horns, goblets, combs, 
and the like. On a bone comb at Lincoln 
are the words, *‘Comb good, made Thor- 
fast ;” on a bronze brace or clasp of a sword- 
sheath, ‘‘ Niwang the illustrious, Captain of 
the peoples, owns this ;” on a brooch, ‘‘ Heris 
owns (this),” and so on. In this First 
Part Professor Stephens discusses one by one 
and in full detail, all the Runic inscriptions 
in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and tan- 
talizes us by giving four pages only about the 
runes in England. The rest of the work he 
hopes will appear next spring, with an 
account of all the inscriptions that have 
been found here, besides an appendix of 
about 120 Scandinavian Runic monuments, 
with the metallic pieces printed in gold, 
silver, bronze, colours, &c. The two parts 
will form a magnificent work, which will be 
the one great authority on the subject. 
Never before have these runes been investi- 
gated with a like amount of skill, care, and 
judgment. The book is admirably got up, 
and is a credit alike to author, engraver, 
printer, and publishers. We hope to find 
space in a future number for a notice of 
Professor Stephens’s argument for the Scan- 
dinavian origin of the English language. 








MODERN EDUCATION. 


The Curriculum of Modern Education, and the 
Respective Claims of Classics and Science to be 
Represented in it Considered. By Joseph Payne. 
(Virtue Brothers & Co.) 


M*® PAYNE has compressed the substance 
iWL of two lectures delivered by him recently 
at the College of Preceptors into a pamphlet 
of moderate size, but one which contains nearly 
everything of importance upon the question 
of ‘‘ Classics or Science.’ When the idea of 
substituting a scientific for a classical educa- 
tion was first entertained, we used to hear 
some such aphorisms as this, ‘‘ Mathematics 
makes the mechanic, but classics the gentle- 
man.” But if this were true, in what cate- 
gory were we to place those who got neither 
the one nor the other? This must have been 
the case during the last thirty or forty years 
with a large number of well-bred youths, 
according to Lord Clarendon, when he thus 
addressed the Head Master of Eton: “‘ No- 
ing oo De wee than this state of ——_ 
when we erm » Zeograpny, 
history, chronology, and everything else 
which a well-educated English gentleman 
eught to know, given up, in order that the 

time should be devoted to the classics ; 
and, at the same time, we are told that the 
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respect to the classics.” If these unfortunate 
boys have ever turned out worth anything 
after this unpromising beginning, we must, 
in strict logic, set it down to one of two rea- 
sons, either that they learnt these things 
very rapidly indeed at Oxford or elsewhere, 
or that the knowledge of them is not so ne- 
cessary as seems to be taken for granted. 
The latter is probably the deduction which 
those who advocate a purely scientific curri- 
culum would gladly draw. This, however, 
would be an extreme view to take. In the 
first place, a ‘‘ lamentable state of deficiency” 
may vary according to the standard set up by 
the person who speaks. It means, of course, 
something short of good scholarship, such as 
an examination will test; but itis by no 
means inconsistent with a considerable ap- 
preciation for the spirit of the ancient litera- 
ture on the part of many in whom at first 
sight little of the sort might be suspected, 
and to say that ‘‘geography, history, and 
chronology, are given up,” is going too far, 
because a general scheme of each is irre- 
sistibly forced upon every active mind which 
passes some years even at Eton. All this 
forms no excuse for a bad system or care- 
less preceptors ; but it is an answer to 
the logic of facts, which would sweep away 
as out of date almost all education, the 
leading principle of which is to keep up 
the connexion in the minds of future legis- 
lators, and of men of leisure, between the 

resent and the past. Though Mr. Payne 
oe addressed himself not to this class,—that 
is, to none of those ‘‘whose course is 
intended to terminate in a University 
career,”—but to the middle classes, what he 
says is really equally applicable to the 
former. He does not consider that the place 
which classical instruction holds in the 
curriculum of English education is at all due 
to prejudice, or to ignorance of what is 
going on around us. Even in the case of 
those whose school education is to terminate 
at sixteen, he looks upon classics as the 
exercising ground best adapted for in- 
tellectual drilling. If therefore Mr. Payne 
considers the principle upon which the 
‘* nobility and gentry” prefer to have their 
children brought up as too much beyond 
his comprehension to criticize, those who 
have a notion that the solution of that 
mystery may be referred simply to careless- 
ness, will find that all he says, if correct, is 
almost as much applicable to the upper as 
to the middle classes. 


Classics, by common consent, is intended 
to include two dead languages, Latin and 
Greek. It has been assumed as an axiom 
that one cannot be taught without the other. 
** You admit Latin is necessary—well, you 
can’t understand it without Greek. The 
New Testament is written in Greek. A 
Christian nation cannot afford to give up 
Greek.” The plain answer to this is, that no 
boy comes away from a public school with- 
out some knowledge of Latin, of which he 
can never entirely divest himself, whereas 
by far the greater majority would have 

ways found it difficult to repeat a line of 
Homer, after their ‘‘ saying lessons” were 
over, and probably have never been capable 
of construing a sentence of Thucydides. 

As a matter of fact, Latin is taught all to 
some extent, and many are permitted to re- 
main helplessly ignorant of Greek. We may 
therefore dismiss the assertion that a know- 
ledge of Greek is at all necessary for the 
mass, whether of the upper or middle 
classes. As long as some knowledge of it is 
required for a degree at the Universities, no 
school which prepares for them can confine 
its study, as should be done, to boys who 
have a decided taste for languages, or can 
‘excel in any pursuit to which their attention 
is directed. What space it should occupy in 
such cases, how the distinction between 
**Grecians” and non-Grecians should be 
carried out, do/not fall within the scope of 
our lecturer’s mine saa® ee eee ae 
reasoning less complica and more dog- 
matic than it would be if he were consideri 
the case we have in view—viz., that 
the highest public schools—in which it has 





long been our opinion that the division 
between upper and lower schools should be, 
not as it now is, between very little boys and 
those a little bigger, but between those who 
study Greek in a parallel line with Latin, 
and aim at excellence in both, and those 
who can enter into the spirit of classical 
literature, and whose education may be firmly 
based upon the models of antiquity, but who 
are unable or too careless to make mere lan- 
guage a specialty, and who, after a certain 
trial, may be allowed to leave Greek alone. 
This simplicity of aim increases the value of 
Mr. Payne’s exposition of the necessity of 
Latin as a training-ground. 

As a preliminary, he demolishes the posi- 
tion of those who support what he well calls 


the accumulating system of instruction. **The | 
| Unele Armstrong. 


fact that there is a vast store of knowledge 
in the world is no more reason why I should 
acquire it all, than the fact that there is an 
immense store of food is a reason why | 
should eat it all.” His sketch of the chres- 
tomathic system, which has been extended 
by Mr. Simpson for children of from seven to 
fourteen years of age, is sufticiently amusing. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer fares no better, but the 
lecturer is rather too hard upon him for not 
being a schoolmaster. We believe that Mr. 
Spencer is the son of a_ schoolmaster, 
and has probably had opportunities of 
seeing the practical results of the ‘‘ object 
lessons,” and other particulars which 
he so emphatically recommends, though 
the comprehensive character of his own 


mind may have led him perhaps to yearn | 


after something like the ‘‘omne scibile” 
and the *‘omne facibile.” Passing on, and 
coming to those partisans who are agreed 


that one subject should have prominence, | 


and that itis better to select a specialty for 
each mind, he exposes the fallacies of those 
who seem to assert that any one study can 
really be made much more attractive or 
agreeable than another, or even attractive and 
agreeable at all. 

Because children attending a lecture on natural 
science open their eyes very wide, and look in- 
tensely interested when they hear a loud bang, 


or see some of those striking experiments per- | 


formed—often in a sort of @ la Stodare fashion 
—which form the stock-in-trade of the lecturer 
on, say oxygen and hydrogen gases, it is too 
hastily concluded that that would be the 
normal condition of their attention to the science 
of chemistry in general. Look, however, at the 
same children when the lecturer takes his chalk 
in hand, and endeavours, by a diagram of very 
simple character, to make them understand the 
causes of the phenomena. The lack-lustre eyes 
and the yawning mouth very soon tell us that 
what we just witnessed was simple excitement, 
a matter of the senses, nerves, and muscles 
mainly, and being connected with amusement, 
and therefore involving no mental exertion, 
caught the attention for an instant, but was not 
in itself an element of mental improvement. 
The moment the mind was called on, it obeyed 
the summons with just as much alacrity as it 
usually displays when invited to dissect a dia- 
gram of Euclid. 


In all these remarks we cordially agree 
with Mr. Payne. Teaching any set of 
** average ” boys is dull work both for pupil 
and master. The enthusiasm of those who 
inaugurate a new curriculum is like that of 
the founders of colleges and schools in the 
Middle Ages. Their beneficence may be 

eat. But those who have to hew the wood 
and draw the water, though not without 
their sympathies for the cause, will find their 
labour not very different on that account. 
Se under the head of 
Science, Mr. Payne argues against its bei 
allowed to take the first place oe ~~ 


I would not givethe physical sciences the post 
of the highest distinction, which ought to be 
reserved for the studies which exercise, not 
special faculties, but the whole man, not the 
man as a professional, and with a utilitarian end 
in view, but as a citizen of the world, as one 
who is to meet his fellow men and to influence 
their decisions upon the difficult and complicated 
problems of society. 

This post Mr Payne reserves for Latin. It 
is unnecessary for us to do more than state 
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will at once rise up before the minds even of 
those who are not prepared to 
Greek for German in schools of 
class. As we understand Mr. P. 

seems to exclude Greek altogether. i 
think a mistake. The alphabet should 
taught, and the change of an occasional 
course of Greek would be very desirable. It 
need not be made a subject of examination 
or reward, but the boundary would be too 
rigid if these were to remain on ~~ page 
as the ‘* unknown letters still.” e are 
content to look at hieroglyphics ; we try to 
guess at Hebrew, but we must at least spell 





| sketch of his own life. 


| by his father on the family estate, 
| 


By Lord B** *m (7. C. 
Newby.) 
HIS novel is supposed to be written by 
one of the characters, and to form a 
Frank Vernon is the 
son of a man of family, and is brought up 
ut is 
sent, after being educated at home, to Cam- 
bridge. Frank becomes the friend of Gren- 
ville Marston, son of a millionaire of low 
origin. After his University career, Vernon. 
studies with the intention of being called to 
the Bar. Marston occupies himself with his 
father’s affairs at Glasgow, with the prospect 
of having to visit India. A hter of 
Frank Vernon’s uncle—Captain Vernon— 
_who had married against the wishes of his 
family a Miss Armstong, is, on the death of 
her mother, on her return to England, taken 
care of by Mr. Vernon. Frank becomes at- 
tached to his cousin Eleanor, but she is 
taken back to India by her father, and there 
marries a Mr. Wallace. After the lapse of 
three years, Frank gets an appointment as 
| County Court Judge at the City of X-——, 
| and finds that the father of his friend Marston 
has purchased an estate in the vicinity. 
| Marston introduces Vernon to his father. 
Cunning and caution struck Frank as the 
_ characteristics of the older gentleman. A 
_ letter, the address of which had been so often 
written and re-written as to conceal the 
original handwriting, informs Vernon that 
his cousin Eleanor had lost her husband, and 
| wason her way home to England. The letter 
_ had been so long unanswered that Eleanor is 
| not to be discovered. An old advertisement, 


asking James Armstrong, formerly of Glasgow, 
long resident in India, to apply to Messrs. 
| Black and Co., of Glasgow, reminds Vernon 
| of a large inheritance possibly fallen to 
_ Eleanor’s uncle. Mr. Armstrong turns out 
| to have purchased an estate called the Priory, 
| near the city of X——. As the story goes 
on, Mr. Armstrong is discovered to be under 
the influence of the Marstons, father and 
son, and to be living the life of a recluse, 
Vernon calls on Marston, in order to get some 
tidings of Eleanor, but is rebuffed. Mr. 
Armstrong is furious, according to the Mar- 
stons, at the attempt to thrust his niece 
upon his protection, and forbids her ever to 
visit him, on pain of being disinherited. 
Vernon pronounces Armst insane. At 
the house of a Mrs. Langton, Vernon meets 
his cousin. The Marstons show so much 
anxiety to keep Mr. Armstrong secluded, 
that a suspicion arises as to some unfair 
dealing. Marston, the son, evidently tries 
to win Eleanor’s affections, much to Frank’s 
disgust, as his own affections had always 
been engaged by his cousin. It ina 
conversation with another lawyer that Frank 
discovers that Mr. Armstrong, before 
left a = made — in favour of his 
niece. r. Weston, the lawyer, supposes 
that Eleanor is living with her uncle and is 
much surprised to hear of his manner of 
life. Nobody can get access to A 
except the Marstons. In sho 
of the novel is this : that the 
been nearly murdered in India at 
gation of Grenville Marston, 
valet has been persuaded to 
his master, in order that the 
stons may receive the proceeds of 
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estate. real Mr. Armstrong lurks about 
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during a great of the novel ;—why, we 
cannot ; fy doe, ashe hes very ltl afer 


all to do with the dénoument of the tale. 
false Armstrong ultimately escapes from 

the Marstons, who had intimidated him by 
ing to punish him for the murder of 

his master, and for conspiracy. Grenville 
Marston, who has endeavoured to get Eleanor 
to him, at last tries to run away with 
her whil e she is on a visit at her supposed 
uncle’s house, but not allowed to see him for 
fear of detection. Mr. Armstrong gets some 
detectives and goes with his lawyer to un- 
mask the Marstons, who are collecting the 
rents of the estate, under name of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s agents. Grenville Marston is given 
into custody, but blows his brains out. 
Frank Vernon marries his cousin, and they 
ultimately inherit Uncle Armstrong’s pro- 
perty. ‘‘ Uncle Armstrong” is a novel written 
with about average ability ; it does not 
contain much reflective or any particularly 
clever delineations of character. The style 
is simple and easy, but the whole story is 
ily spun out to the legitimate 

three volumes apparently required by the 
publishers. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Guide to the Tyrol. By R. 8. Charnock. (Adams.) 


The Oberland and its Glaciers. By H. B. George. 
With Twenty-eight 8 My“ ic Illustrations 
by Ernest Edwards. (A. W. Bennett.) 


Cassel’s Topographical Guides: Normandy. 


(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 

Vacation Rambles on the Continent. By Olim 

Juvenis. Second Edition. (Stock.) 
axtetitonn, oc is in the ceiienation of 
i or unencum tourists 
at all events, fairly open, the rush to it will 
greater than ever. Those spots which 
have been the scene of actual are will of 
course be the great centres of attraction, but 
after his curiosity is gratified by noting the 
scenes of Austrian humiliation, the tourist 
will still have leisure to accomplish some of 
the ordinary enterprises of Continental 
travel. ing to its proximity to both areas 
of the war, the Tyrol is likely to attract a 
larger number of visitors than usual. It 
entered either from the north or 
possibly this may be the last year 
it may remain an hereditary pos- 
that House of Hapsburg, which 
to his fate. Dr. Charnock is a very 
companion, and unless prices have 
very much since he was there, the 
sal of his bills, unlike the perusal of our 
ill tempt many persons to go as soon, 
as long as they can, in cities where 
live in splendour at four shillings 
and villages for two. Fifteen pounds 
e whole of the Doctor’s expenses 
time of leaving England till his 
after an absence of thirty-three 
He stinted himself neither in food 
or wine, nor did he economize by fixing his 
uarters longer than necessity required in 
cheapest place he could find. He went 
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Those who are unable to see the Alps with 
their own eyes this summer will derive 
pleasure from the splendid 

volume of ‘‘The Oberland and its Glaciers ;” 
and can follow in their arm-chairs the steps 
cut by the ice-axe, and study the photo- 
graphs much better than the original scenes, 
where necessity gives scarce time enough for 
the adjustment of the camera. New routes, 
new hotels, and new, or rather what were 
new peaks, till the author conquered them, 
are enumerated as so much spoil, with proper 
enthusiasm. The tour described was 











to produce a set of photographs ‘ which 
should show as completely as possible the 
nature of glaciers and their various appen- 
dages, and to write such an account of them 
as shall supplement the effect of the pictures, 
and enable them to speak for themselves.” 
Without denying the scientific merits of the 
book, its typographical splendour, and spirit 
of adventure to some extent throw them 
into the shade. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have managed to 
say something new, or at all events to throw 
what is old into somewhat a new shape, in 
their ‘‘ Topographical Guide to Normandy.” 
It is an agreeable book to read in itself, 
whether you have been to the country itself 
or not. 

Now that the Rhine, at least as far as 
Biberich, is open again, most of these ‘‘ Va- 
cation Rambles” are clear for the tourist 
even thissummer. They are described here 
in a style between that of a traveller and a 
guide-book, and being bound in a limp cover, 
and of a convenient size for the pocket, may 
be selected out of the numerous guide-books 
which press upon our attention. 








Gossip about Portraits, Principally Engraved 
Portraits. By Walter F. Tiffin. Fscp. 8vo., 
pp. 223 (London: H. G. Bohn).—Mr. Tiffin is 
a pleasant writer, and is perfectly familiar with 
the subject he has taken in hand. Whoever 
wishes to have his notions about engraved por- 
traits enla or corrected in an agreeable way, 
cannot do better than consult his. pages. He 
has many interesting facts to communicate 
about collectors and collections, prints and 
printsellers, portraits, portrait-painters, and 
poets, and he does his gossip genially. 





A Handbook of Sanskrit Literature. By G. 
Small, M.A. (Williams & Norgate.)—This is 
a handbook by a teacher of Oriental languages 
intended for candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, and purports to contain materials in a 
condensed form, and at a moderate price, from 
which may be obtained such a general acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit literature as will enable 
candidates to answer the questions on that 
subject likely to be set at the competitive and 
subsequent examinations. As Professor Max 
Miiller is the examiner, Mr. Small has with 
great discretion used that teacher’s book largely, 
and avoided the authorities which upset its 
main positions. He has also kept clear of 
Lassen and the other modern German autho- 
rities, and adhered mostly to the old books of 
Ward, Sir Wm. Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, 
&c. ‘‘ Knowing from experience,” as he 
says, ‘“‘the state! of the market as regards 
demand,” or in other words, the requirements 
of the Indian Civil Service examiners, he has 
endeavoured to the best of his ability to 
provide the proper supply. As years go on, the 
examiners will doubtless refuse to rest content 
with students being so many years in arrear of 
the best German criticism as they must now be 
if this book answers their present demand, and 
then we shall see the handbook accordingly im- 
proved by the infusion of the new blood. Mean- 
time we call its compiler’s attention to the series 
of articles on Sanskrit literature and writers ap- 

ing in Chambers’s Cyclopedia, which seem 
to us up to the modern mark. All fresh read- 
able books on Sanskrit must interest in that 
India to which England has so enormous a debt 
of duty, some fresh English minds, and that 
result Mr. Small’s handbook will have. It will 
also tempt its readers to further research, and 
ive them a notion of the wonderful nation we 
ve to deal with. To beginners in their Sans- 
krit studies the handbook will also prove a use- 
ful help. 





A Reference Book of English History from the 
Invasion of Julius Ceasar to the Present Time. 
By Alexander Charles Ewald. (Frederick 

arne & Co.)—Whether ‘‘cram” books are or 
are not unmitigated evils, is a question which 
must receive different answers according to the 









human being is to be only one degree higher than 
the ednchtion of a sariet, then ‘‘cram” books 
and examinations must be considered a blessing to 
the whole human race, and a great portion of the 
human race acts as though that were its opinion. 
It is generally considered that there are two great 
objects in life ; one, the acquisition of money, the 
other the acquisition of facts, It is a good thing 
to pick up a pound or a penny, and the 
next best thing is to pick up a fact. 
So thinks the majority of mankind, and to the 
majority of mankind, therefore, Mr. Ewald’s book 
will prove very useful. It is useful in these 
times to know where a date is to be found, for 
what reason a famous man was famous, what was 
the ancestry of a given king, what were the 
provisions of a given Act of Parliament. This is 
the kind of information which Mr. Ewald gives 
us. He gives us first a table of chronology, 
embracing the principal events in English 
history, then genealogical tables of the Royal 
Houses, then a table of battles and sieges 
arranged in alphabetical order, then a long list of 
eminent men, with the causes of their eminence 
and the dates of birth and death, and lastly a 
Dictionary of the English Constitution. For the 
purposes of ‘‘cram,”’ then, it will be seen that the 
plan of the book is very well conceived ; the 
whole tribe of common-place examiners will be 
somewhat puzzled to find questions in English 
history upon which this little book has not 
touched, unless they travel into a field which 
schoolboys even of a larger growth commonly 
leave untrodden. It is the fate of such compila- 
tions as these to carry with them the elements of 
self-destruction. Each new compiler necessarily 
avails himself of the labours of his predecessor, 
upon whose work he makes some slight improve- 
ment. So Mr. Ewald’s book is better than many 
which have gone before ; his Dictionary of the 
Constitution is founded on an idea which will 
probably be well worked in the future. Itis not, 
as might be expected, quite complete, and the 
wording might be altered with advantage in one 
or two places; but we have no doubt that the 
work will be of service to the class for which it 
is intended. 





The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register 
of Important Events for 1865. Vol. V. (New 
York, Appleton ; London, Layton.)—A large 
volume, closely printed in double columns, of 
nearly 900 pages. The interest of the American 
War, though suspended by events nearer home, 
is by no means over. An American Register 
for 1865 must, of course, contain a vast deal of 
official information which has hitherto been 
supplied only in bulky ‘‘ blue-books,” or in 
newspapers, and somewhat less ephemeral pub- 
lications. Here it is carefully digested, and 
easily available for purposes of reference. The 
articles are not confined to subjects relating to 
the United States. A summary is given of the 
affairs of Greece, Africa, Italy, and the like, the 
compendium being intended in the first instance 
for American circulation. Perhaps the most 
interesting article for us will be that on Liter- 
ature. 1e number of ‘‘ reprints ” appears from 
this authority to be much smaller than we 
should have supposed. The demand for books 
was largely in advance, notwithstanding the 
war, of tliat of any former year, ‘‘ reaching, in 
the case of school text-books, in some instances 
to millions, and in histories of the war, bio- 
graphies of Mr. Lincoln, &c., to numbers 
varying from 60,000 to 100,000 copies.” Great 
pains have been bestowed on the scientific sum- 
maries. Altogether, as a book of reference, it 
must rank with the best of its class. 





Stonewall Jackson: a Military Biography. By 
John Hsten Cooke.—The biography of ‘‘ Stone- 
wall Jackson,” one of the ablest generals of the 
Confederate Army, is well worth perusal, and, 
though somewhat lengthy, the reader will find 
himself amply repaid for his trouble. The work 
is full of brilliant episodes performed on many 
a battle-field, and, whether in pursuit or retreat, 
confirms the reports of the sterling and soldier- 
like qualities possessed by Jackson. How very 
true is the saying, ‘‘Men are the sport of cir- 
cumstances, when circumstances seem the sport of 
men ;’ and if it had not been for the war, he 
might still be the occupier of the Chair of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy at the 
Virginia Military Institute. After a short 
summary of his early life and education, the 
author gives a detailed account of the war, from 
its commencement up to the date of Jackson’s 
lamented death, and describes DN tn, Be 

the foreman ram as 
Strasse his men ; and now 1 the war 
in which he figured so brilliantly is a thing of 
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the past, both North and South may look back 
with proud pleasure on the career of a man so 
beloved and honoured by his friends and so re- 
spected by his enemies. An officer long asso- 


ciated with him gives the following summary of 
his character : ‘Apparently dull in some 


directions,” says this gentleman, ‘‘he was in 
others an original and patient thinker. As a 
military genius no other remains like him: 
judging with quick and seldom erring sagacity, 
e was prompt, energetic, and successful in 
action. umble before his Maker, gentle in 
daily life, with an amiable sweetness to chosen 
friends, and a sincere politeness towards every 
human being, he was habitually brief and de- 
cided in expression, steadfast in purpose, and, 
when fully aroused, as in the crisis of battle, 
sublime in the fire of his spirit. A man of 
rayer, faith, simplicity, purity, and power.” 

he work is so full of interesting passages, that 
we cannot do better than recommend our readers 
to peruse it themselves. 





The Military and Naval History of the 
Rebellion in the United States, with Biographical 
Sketches of Deceased Officers. By W. J. Tenney, 
Editor of the ‘‘ American Annual Cyclopedia.” 
(New York, Appleton ; London, Layton. )—This 
companion volume is about the same size as the 


former. Its title is a sufficient indication of its 
contents, and the name of the editor a guarantee 
for the style of its execution. It is, however, 


*‘not merely a work of skirmishes and battles. 
The manner of raising, organizing, and equip- 
ping the armies and fleets is stated in detail ; 
also the sanitary measures for their preservation, 
including hospitals and charitable organizations ; 
the improvements in the weapons and forts aud 
floating batteries of military and naval warfare ; 
the treatment of prisoners, and the action 
relative to those military questions arising 
between combatants.” The biographies are 
well and impartially written, and due respect is 
aid to the individual excellence of those who 
ought and fell in an unfortunate cause. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking. By the late 
J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. In 2 Vols. (Bell 
and Daldy, 1865.)—At a moment like the pre- 
sent, when all classes are suffering from the 
results of a Financial Panic, and every day 
brings fresh record of the failures of Joint 
Stock enterprise, and the stoppage of private 
and Joint Stock Banks, a new edition of a Trea- 
tise on Banking, by the Founder of that most 
successful institution the London and West- 
minster Bank, will be referred to not only 
with increased interest, from the very clear 
manner in which the ‘‘ Principles of Banking” 
are set before his readers, but also as affording 
an enormous amount of information on all sub- 
jects connected with Banking and Joint Stock 
enterprise. If any testimony be required as to 
the soundness of the views expressed by Mr. 
Gilbart, we need only refer to the last report 
of the directors of the London and Westminster 
Bank, to feel assured that where the rules 
laid down by him have been closely followed, 
their advantages are fully appreciated, as 
evidenced by the increasing confidence of 
the public in that establishment. In Section 
VILL. of Volume 2, to which he has devoted more 
than sixty pages, entitled ‘‘ The Moral and 

igious Duties of Banking Companies,” while 
uoting the words of the late Henry Drummond, 
that ‘‘ Property has its duties as well as its 
rights,” our author most eloquently shows that 
public companies, like individuals, have res- 
ponsibilities from which they cannot be ex- 
onerated ; and that if, as corporate bodies, they 
fail in the fulfilment of those duties, the day of 
retribution will follow closely upon a dereliction 
therefrom ; and we give the following extract 
in elucidation of those views: ‘‘ We ‘have no 
reason to sup that Public Companies are 
excluded from the general rules of the Divine 
administration. As far, then, as they are en- 
dowed with the same talents as individuals, so 
far must they be considered as subject to the 
same responsi »ilities.’’ The records of our Courts 
of Law and Equity have, of late, furnished 
innumerable examples of the truth of the prin- 
ciples which W. Gilbart has enunciated. 


We have received the Eelectic and Congre- 
gational Review, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Family Herald, the Mother's Treasury, the 
Missing Link Magazine, the Children’s Hour, 
Good Words, the Cottager and Artizan, the 
Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the Sun- 
Home, the Sunday Teacher's Treasury, 
James's Magazine, the Sixpenny Maga- 
zine, the Day of Rest, the Colonial Church 
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Chronicle, the Church Builder, the Church of the 
People, Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, the Boy's 
Own Magazine, the Boy's Monthly Magazine, the 
Children’s Friend, the Infant's Magazine, the 
Pulpit Analyst, the Monthly Magazine, the 
Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, the Band of Hope Review, the 
British Workman, the Ladies’ Treasury, London 
Society, the Sixpenny Magazine, Evangelical 
Christendom, the Union Magazine for Sunday- 
school Teachers, the Bible-class Magazine, the 
Biblical Treasury, the Sunday-school Teacher's 
Magazine, the Youth's Magazine, the Child's Own 
Magazine, the British Navy and Army Review, 
the Mother's Friend, Merry and Wise, the Vic- 
toria Magazine, Aunt Judy's Magazine, the Net, 
and the First Number of the North Lonsdale 
Magazine and Lake District Miscellany, conducted 
by J. P. Morris, F.A.S.L. 
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Aurnaus (J.). On the Value of Galvanism in the Treatment of 
a and Neuralgia, &c. 4th Edition, 12mo. T'riébner. 


Anpersen (Hans Christian). Stories for the Household. Trans- 
lated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. With 220 Llustrations. 
Post 8vo, pp. vi.—787. Routledge. 7s, 6d 


Arxtantic Telegraph (Chart of the), containing Maps, Views, 
ee and a History of the Undertaking Bacon. Bds., 
3; cl, 4s. 





(The): its History, from the Commence- 

ment of the Indertaking in 1854, to the Sailing of the Great 
Eastern in 1866. Accompanied with a familiar Explanation 
of the Theory of Telegraphy; a Chronological Summary of 
the Progress of the Art; and a Tabular List of the Submarine 
Cables now in Operation; also an Account of the Leading 
Submarine and Land Lines in Progress and Projected. From 
Authentic Sources. [lustrated with Drawings, Maps, Por- 
= &c. Post 8vo, pp. 166. Bacon. 5s, Cheap Edition, 

-» 1s. 

Bacon’s Descriptive Handbook of America. Comprising History, 
Geography, riculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Railways, 
Mining, Finance, Government, Politics, Education, Religion, 
Characteristics, Public Lands, Laws, &. By George Wash- 
ington Bacon, F.R.G.S., and William George Larkins, B.A. 
With Maps and Plates. Post 8vo, pp. viii—392. Bacon. 7s. 6d. 


Baker (T., $=. Formule, Rules, and Examples for Candi- 
dates for the Military, Naval, and Civil Service Examinations, 
also for Mathematical Students and Engineers. New Edition. 
12mo, pp. iii.—19i. Weale, 2s. 


Bank of England (The) and the O 
land. 2nd Edition, revised and 
mans. 21s. 

Bséenson (Bjérnstjerne). Arne, a Sketch of Norwegian Country 
Life. Translated from the Norwegian by Augusta Piesner 
and S. Rugeley Powers. Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—202.. Strahan. 
10s. 6d. 

Botton (M. P. W.). Inquisitio Philosophica. An Examination 
of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. 8vo, pp. iv.—271. 
Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 


Brapsuaw’s Handbook for Tourists in Great Britain and Lre- 
land, 1866. In Four Sections. Roy. lémo, sd. Adams. 
Each Is. ; in 1 Vol., cL, 5s. 6d. ‘ 


Brapsnaw's lllustrated Travellers’ Hand-Books, 1866. Adams. 
Belgium and the Khine, 5s.; France, 5s,; Switzerland, 5s. ; 
ltaly, 7s. 6d. ; Spain and Portugal, 7s. 6d. ; Tyrol, 2s. 6d. 


Casseii’s Topographical Guides. Normandy: its History, 
Antiquities, and Topography. With an Itinerary for the 
Tourist. With Map and Lilustrations. Post 8vo, pp. 352. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Cicero’s Select Orations, with English Notes. By Thomas Ker- 
chever Arnold, M.A. 3rd Edition, with Corrections and Ad- 
ditions, by William Chambers, M.A. (Arnold’s School Classics.) 
12mo, pp. iv.—178. Rivingtons. 4s. 


Cieee (Samuel, jun., M.LC.E.). Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Coal-Gas, its Introduction 
and Progressive Improvement. Hlustrated by neering 
from Working Drawings, with General Estimates. 4th Eai- 
tion, greatly enlarged, with numerous additional ILllustra- 
tions. 4to, pp. xii—411. Weale. 2is. 


Coore (Henry Charles, F.S.A.). Practice of the Court of Pro- 
bate, in Common Form Business. Also a Treatise on the 
Practice of the Court in Contentious Business, by Thomas H. 
Tristram, D.C.L.. 5th Edition. &vo, pp. xxxvi.—728. Butter- 
worths. 24s. 

Crossman’s Introduction to the Knowledge of the Christian 
Religion. New Edition. 18mo. Simpkin. 1s. 

Daisy (The); or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 28th Edition. 
18mo. Grifith and Farran. Plain, 1s. ; cld., 1s. 6d. 


Dickens’ (Charles) Works. Cheap Edition. The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. In 2 Vols. Vol. 2. Post 
8vo, bds., pp. 242. Chapman and Hall. 2s. 

Dice (Henry). Gleet, its Pathology and Treatment. 2nd Edition. 
8vo. Hardwicke. 5s. 6d. \ 


Dowtrse (Charlies Hutton, C.E.).. Iron Work. Practical 
Formulw, and General Rules for Finding the Strain and 
Breaking Weight of Wrought Iron Bridges, with sundry use- 
ful Tables. ith the Description of a suggested Railway 
Bridge across the Queensferry, on the Firth of Forth, N.B. 

12mo, cl. sd., pp. lii.—31. Weale. 1s. 


Epen (Hon. Emily). “‘ Up the Country,” Letters Written to her 
Sister from the Upper Provinces of India. 2 Vols. 2nd 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. vi—6s65. Bentley. 2is. 

Emerson (Ralph Waldo). Complete Works, Sm his 
Essays, Lecttres Poems, and Grations. (In 2 Vols.) Vol. 2. 

= 1 - Library.) Post 8vo, pp. vii—448. Bell and 


Evriripes’ Bacche. With Short ish Notes for the Use of 
Schools. (Oxford Greek Texts.) 18mo, sd., pp. iv.—80. J. 
Parker and Co. 1s. 


nization of Credit in Eng- 
Cnlarged. Post 8vo,. Long- 


Evririves’ Construed Literally and Word for Word, 
by Rev. Dr. Giles. 1. Hecuba and Orestes. (Giles’s Keys to 
e Classics.) 18mo, sd., pp. 208. Cornish. 2s. 6d. 


Evans (7ohn). Tables of t and Profit, on a New and 
Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Keference the Dis- 
count and Net Proceeds bm Sum ~ A advance of One 

0 


Penny, from One to Forty Shillings, and from One 
Pound to One Th Pounds, at ‘ve Rates per 
cent., comm at 1} and advancing in ratio to 60 per 
cent., &c. 18th on. 4to, hf. bd. Mosley. is. 

Fenevson (Robert M., Ph. D.). nme Chambers’s Edu- 
cational ) . Svo, pp. ix.—27. 3s. 6d. 


(Robert S.). Gilderoy Scottish Traditi Railway 
Tew.) Feep 8vo, bds., -. iv.—353. Routledge. ay 
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Familiar Words: an Index Verborum, or 
Quotation Handbook, with Parallel Phrases 


of 


which have become Embedded in our 2nd 

aren, revised and enlarged. Post 8vo, pp. xvi. Low. 

Govtscrn (Edward Me D.D.). Thoughts on [Tersonal. 

ion, being’ Freee in the! Christian Life in its Two 

Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. 10th Edition. 2 
Vols. Fscp. 8vo, pp. li.—658. Rivingtons. 10s. €d. 


Gary (J.). Hymnal for Use in 
companying Tunes. La. sq. 


Grer's Court. Edited by Lady Chatterten. (Smith and Elder's 
Monthly Vol. of Standard Authors.) Feep. 8vo, sd., pp. 246. 

, Smith and Elder. 1s. 

Guy (Joseph). Tutor's Assistant; or, Complete School Arith- 
metic. New Edition. 12mo. Simpkin. 2s. 

Hanpy Outlines of Useful Knowledge. Fsep. 8vo. Nimmo. 
Each Is, 6d. European History: in a Series of Biographies, 
from the Beginning of the Christian Era till the Present 
Time. By David Pryde, M.A. Rational Cookery made 
Practical and Economical, in connexion with the Chemistry 
of Food, By Hartelaw Reid. 


Hawrnorxe (Nathaniel), Tales. In 2 Vols. Vol. 1. Twice 
Told Tales. First and Second Series. Snow Image, and other 
Tales. Post 8vo. Bell and Daidy. 3s. 6d. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of Eaqoné, With the Continua- 
tion by the Rey. T. S. Hughes, B.D. New Edition. Vol. 17. 
Post 8vo, hf. bd. Beil Daldy 

Iuivstratep London News (The). 
1866. Folio. Office. 18s. 

James (G. P. R.). Old Dominion. A Novel. New Edition. Fsep. 
8vo, sd., pp. 373. Routledge. 1s. 

Jeans (Thomas). Always in the Way. A Little Story. With 
lilustrations. Post 8vo, pp. ix.—201. Edmonston, 7s, Gd. 
Jounson (George, M.D.), On Epidemic Diarrhoea and Cholera: 
their Nature and ‘Treatment. l2mo, sd., pp. 32. Hard- 

wicke, 1s. 

Jovurnas. of Horticulture (The), Cottage Gardener, and Country 
Gentleman. Conducted by George W. Johnson, F.R.H.S. 
and Robert Hogg, LL.D. Vol. 10. NewSeries, (Vol. 35, Old 
Series.) Imp. 5vo, pp. vili.—486. Ogice. 8s. 6d. 


Kayes (Joseph). Last Words of Eminent Persona, Com 
in the majority of instances, a Brief Account of the 
Hours. Cr, 8vo, pp. xvi.—304. Routledge. 5s. 


Kennton (W., M.A.). Unity and Order the Handmaids of Truth. 
An Enquiry into God's Will and our Duty, concerning the 
Unity and Order of the Visible Church, witb special Reference 
to the Church of England and those who t from it. 
F scp. 8vo, pp, xii.—243. Macintosh, 


Locke (J.). Treatise on the Game Laws of England and Wales. 
5th tion, by G. Evans. 12mo. Sweet. 10s. 6d. 

Macavtay (Lord). Critical and Historical Essays Contributed 
to the Edinburgh Neview. New Edition, In4 Vols, Vol, 2. 
Post Svo, pp. 527. Longmans. 6s. 

Mecvi.uz (G. J, Whyte). Brooks of Bridlemere. Sth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 419. Chapman and Hail, 6s. 


Montaeu and Newman. A Dictionary of British Birds. Re- 
printed from egrets Ornithological Dictio , and In- 
corporating the additional Species described by Selby ; 
Y in all Three Editions; and in Natural History 
Journals. Compiled and Edited by Kdward Newman, F.L.S., 

F.Z.S. 8vo, pp. xxiv.—400. Van Voorst. 12s. 


Niuamo’s Popular Tales, The Long Slippers; and other Inte- 
and Amusing Stories. By Eminent Authors. . 
8vo, sd., pp. 256. Nimmo. 1s, 
Nores and Queries. Third Series. Vol. 9. January—June, 
1866, Sm. 4to. Office. 10s. 6d. 
Oxroxp to John O’Groat’s, What we Saw and What we Paid. 
Cr, 8vo, sd., pp. iii.—62. Simpkin. 1s. 


Pick (Dr. Edward). On Memory and the Rational Means of 
Improving It. 4th Edition. ith New Applications to the 


Study of the French and German Languages. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 
vi—193. Menzies(Edinburgh). Triébner. 3s, 6d, Cheap ah. 


the English Church. With Ac- 
Mosley. 4s. 
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SCIENCE. 


BICITRATE OF POTASH. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 

Sir,—Your interesting article on ‘Salts of 
Potassium and Sodium” recalls to mind the 
cases of adulterated or artificial limejuice 
of which the newspapers spoke some months 
since. To those who have had the good 
fortune to peruse the article I allude to, 
it will at once appear how necessary it is 
that ships’ crews should have real limejuice 
served out to them, and no artificial mix- 
ture of citric acid, water, &c. For I believe it 
is now generally admitted that the lime or 
Jemon juice owes its properties as a therapeutic 

ent of much value against scurvy and rheuma- 
tism principally to the bicitrate of potash it con- 
tains. The potash here is decidedly as im- 
portant as the citric acid; it not only allows 
what is called ‘‘double decomposition” to take 
place in the system, in presence of other organic 
salts, but exercises at the same time the physio- 
logical effects of potash salts in general. I am, 
-&e., T. L. Pureson. 

Putney, July 28, 1866. 





BLUMENBACH. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—In THe Reaver for June 16 there ap- 
peared a letter from one of your correspondents, 
stating that ‘‘ Blumenbach’s features did not 
quite harmonize with some of the doctrines of the 
phrenologists,” because, as your correspondent 
very truly stated, Blumenbach had ‘‘ a decidedly 
receding forehead,’ and as a most remarkable 
fact in connexion with, or relation to, his 
** decidedly receding forehead,” ‘‘he had 
much facility in sketching, in a slight manner, 
any of the anatomical or natural-history subjects 
under his consideration.” ‘‘ These are done 
with freedom and ski/i.”’ 

Perhaps your correspondent would be kind 
enough and particularize one feature, or one 
doctrine, for I feel certain that it would prove 
very interesting to the student of phrenology 
(considering how highly Blumenbach valued 
Gall’s discovery in the anatomy of the brain). 
In a letter to his friend Dr. Alliers, he con- 
gratulates himself uncommonly upon having 

eard Dr. Gall, and become more intimately 

uainted with him. ‘‘ The views which he 
maintains on the organization of the brain, the 
derivation of some of the supposed cerebral 
nerves from the spinal cord, are to me extremely 
important.” Possibly phrenology has gone out of 
date’ and is hardly worth mentioning, and it is 
questionable how many are competent—if any— 
to deliver an opinion upon such a difficult ques- 
tion as sented by your correspondent ; but from 
his evident familiarity with the doctrines of 


epee , no doubt he is fully competent—at 
east we shall see if he is not. F. 
Liverpool, June 18, 1866. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





QvuEKkeETTt MicroscopicaAL Cius.—The annual 
general meeting was held at University College, 
on the 27th July, Dr. Lankester, President, in 
the chair. The report of the committee an- 
nounced that 153 members had been enrolled 
during the year, that a class had been formed 
under the direction of Mr. Suffolk for 
instruction in the use of the microscope, that 
field excursions had been successfully established, 
and that in every respect the Club was in a very 
prosperous state. The President delivered the 
address, in the course of which he congratulated 
the members on the successful result of their 
labours. Much had been already done in micro- 
scopical science, but as yet we were only on the 
threshold, and vast fields for research were still 
before us. He particularly impressed upon 
young men, while aspiring to new paths of in- 
vestigation, not to despise the old paths which 
had trodden by those veterans who had 
preceded them — that even in old familiar 
subjects novelties were to be found which would 
amply yes ay the trouble of looking for them, as 
it was on y by ot working out a subject 
they could hope to enlighten themselves or con- 
tribute something for the benefit of others. The 


ty Reni were elected for the ensuing 
year : resident: Mr. Ernest Hart; Vice- 
Presidents : Messrs. Arthur E. Durham, F.L.S., 
Dr. Tilbury Fox, M.R.C.P., William Hislop, 
F.R.A.8., John K. Lord, F.Z.S.; Treasurer: 
Mr. Robert Hardwicke, F.L.S. ; Secretary: Mr. 
Witham M. Bywater ; Four Members of Com- 











mittee: Messrs. P. Le Neve Foster, ©. J. 
Breese, H. F. Hailes, and Joseph Smith. 
After other business had been disposed of, 
Mr. Bockett exhibited and explained an in- 
geniously contrived lamp, constructed to carry 
its own reflector and condenser. The whole 
can be packed into a small box, which 
also holds an extra chimney glass and shade, 
thus rendering it extremely portable. Seven 
members were elected, and the proceedings 
terminated. 








ART. 


MR. MACCALLUM’S EXHIBITION AT 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


T has been repeatedly noticed that land- 
scape painters, not of the Academy, 
have fared but indifferently well at the 
hands of the Hanging Committee within the 
last few years, and that several men of mark 
have either had their works returned, or, 
what perhaps is worse, have been fain to 
content themselves with the lofty but equi- 
vocal honours of the ceiling. Among such, 
none is more distinguished than Mr. Mac- 
callum ; and if he has opened an exhibition 
of his own, it has been under the simple 
conviction that he received but scant justice 
elsewhere. Apart entirely from this con- 
sideration, the public are delighted to see so 
many pictures of this eminent artist brought 
so happily together, and the opinion seems 
to be general that the exhibition is quite a 
success. The Dudley Gallery, an apartment 
of no mean dimensions, is filled with the 
glowing canvases of one man, and the size of 
some of them may be guessed, when we 
state that, with the water-colour drawings, 
they number in all thirty-five works. Two 
of them, indeed, measure 12 feet by 8, and 
exhibit landscape upon a scale familiar to 
our Transatlantic cousins, but rarely at- 
tempted with anything like 
English artists. The two works in question 
are *‘Charlemagne Oak in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau,” and ‘‘ A Glade in Sherwood 
Forest, Nottinghamshire.” Such a pair of 
pictures are quite an exhibition of them- 
selves; and if Mr. Maccallum had had 
nothing else to show, he would have been 
perfectly justified in opening Dudley Gallery 
to the public. The spots represented are 
in both cases highly historical, and as cha- 
racteristically sylvan as they possibly can be ; 
they exhibit all the wonderful accuracy for 
which Mr. Maccallum is so noted, whether 
as regards the drawing of the multitudinous 
branches of the oak, or the patient rendering 
of its mighty bole, with all its variety of 
surface and of colour. Whatever may be 
said in some quarters to the contrary, no 
English or foreign artist can surpass Mr. 
Maccallum in the faithful rendering of forest 
scenery; and, in some matters of feeling 
and artistic appreciation, he stands quite 
alone. He has all the fine conception and 
large grasp of the American landscapist, 
joined to a technical power academically 
informed, which we look for in vain in the 
works of Church. 

The present collection may be divided into 
two classes or styles. In the one Mr. 
Maccallum sets bimself carefully to transcribe, 
and in the other to translate nature. In 
both cases, however, the informing spirit— 
the individuality of the artist—is abundantly 
manifest, and while he transfers to his 
canvas the phenomena of nature with a 
religious observance and particularity, he 


forgets not to subsidise her with human 


interest, and thus impart to his pictures that 
vitality which is the crowning characteristic 
of all true art. Of such transcripts the 
‘*Leafy Path” (4), the ‘Great Aletsch 
Glacier ” (8), the **‘ Vanguard of the Forest” 
(10)—a charming piece of forest level, in 
perspective—and ‘‘ Summer” (12), are, along 
with the two large pictures, excellent sam- 
ples. ‘‘ Transcript” is a word rather limited 
in its meaning, and scarcely conveys the full 
import of all those noble qualities visible in 
the works just named ; but we use it simply 
in opposition to the word ‘‘ translate,” as 
applied to the pictures of our artist ; because, 
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in the former, we see greater evidence of 
care and technical nicety, while, in the works 
under the latter head, we behold more imme- 
diately efforts at effect. Beautiful though 
these are, their artistic merits are inferior, 
in our eyes, to those canvases which have 
engrossed more of Mr. Maccallum’s thought 
and labour. 

Among such studies of effect may be classed 
‘*Romefrom Monte Mario, in the Evening” 
(5), ‘Morning Glow” (11), and ‘‘ After 
Sunset, Venice ” (23). There are others who 
can produce like effects, and for that very 
reason, perhaps, we place them second in merit 
to those first named. But we know of no 
artist who can articulate so exquisitely the 
leafless branches of the oak, and portray so 
faithfully the lichens and the mosses, and 
the gnarled trunks, seen in the ‘‘ Mare aux 
Fées of Fontainebleau.” Neither do we 
remember seeing before anything to match 
the bright sylvan sunlight, which comes 
dancing through the trees of ‘‘A Beechen 
Knoll,” or the ancient forest grandeur which 
we behold in ‘* A Glade of Sherwood.” 

Altogether Mr. Maccallum’s exhibition is a 
great delight, and we are glad to think, also, 
a great success. His courage, no less than 
his artistic genius, warranted this, and we 
are satisfied any word we have said of his 
paintings and drawings will be endorsed by 
those capable of feeling such things, and 
independent enough to speak their thoughts. 








MiuscetcaneEa. 





A SURGEON of some eminence in his profession 
at Ghent has recently published an account of a 
method of treating wounds with dressings of 
sheet lead. From the Ist of January, 1864, to 
the end of May, 1866, Dr. Burggraeve has 
treated 236 cases in this manner, and only 8 
deaths have occurred. His process is exceed- 
ingly simple. It consists in washing the wound 
carefully with lukewarm water, and then cover- 
ing it with pieces of sheet lead, which are 
secured with adhesive plaster. Most of his 
patients have been workmen injured by machi- 
nery, and were too weak to undergo operations 
owing to the impoverished state of their blood. 
‘*The wound,” says M. Burggraeve, ‘‘ whatever 
may be the amount of contusion, crushing, or 
laceration is first washed carefully without 
detaching or cutting away any portion of flesh, 
since in the state of torpor it is impossible to say 
at once which will mortify and which may be pre- 
served, and one runs the risk either of cuttin 
away too much or too little. It is nextsurrounde 
with thin slips of lead, retained in position by 
sticking-plaster. From time to time a jet of 
warm water is injected under this armour, if 
we may use the expression, so as to remove the 
ichor and refresh the parts.’”’ In order to watch 
the progress of the wound, each sheet of lead 
may be removed independently of the others. 
The contact of the metallic lead with the flesh 
causes no irritation, and the rigidity prevents 
friction, and excludes the air, a very important 

int. Besides the mechanical action of lead, 

r. Burggraeve thinks that it may also be at- 
tended with some physical action, and quotes 
the well-known effects of Goulard’s extract. 
The author enlarges on the value of this’method 
of treatment in military surgery, where opera- 
tions must, at least in active service, be some- 
what hurried, and many a limb which, under 
ordinary circumstances, might have been pre- 
served, is sacrificed in consequence, Gun-shot 
wounds, he says, have much analogy with in- 
juries caused by machinery, and we may reason- 
ably assume that the results will not be dis- 
similar. Whatever the theoretical objections to 
lead bandages may be, they appear at all events 
to have had a fair trial, and to have been pro- 
ductive of good results. 


THE enormous waste of valuable timber in our 
Indian Empire, which has been going on for the 
last century, has at length attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government. Dr. Anderson, who 
has been for years honourably associated with 
botanical matters in India, and who holds the 
post of Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
at Calcutta, has been appointed Conservator of 
Forests in Bengal. His first report was issued 
in the spring, and has been recently printed 
amongst other Government papers. e results 
are at present nil, and the report simply contaims 
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for information as to the extent and nature of 
the forest tracts of the country. It is abundantly 
clear from these replies, that not only are 
valuable forests being removed, without any 
efforts being made for their renewal by planting, 
but they are in many cases destroyed by asystem 
of clearing for cultivation called the Coomree 
system. Itconsistsin setting fire to the forests, and 
planting the clear space thus obtained with seed of 
different kinds. After having obtained one or 
two crops the ground is abandoned, and the 
Coomree cultivator makes a further advance. 
The spaces thus left become covered with a rank 
growth of scrub and underwood. The Govern- 
ment leases appear also to be granted without 
due care and provision for the planting of young 
trees to replace those cut down. It has been 
urged that the forests of India are so immense 
that there is no fear of the failure of the supply 
of timber for building, fuel, and other purposes, 
for centuries tocome. This is no doubt true, 
but the principal destruction of forests naturally 
takes place near the rivers and great highways. 
As these become exhausted, the timber has to be 
brought from a greater distance, thus enormously 
increasing the cost, and, in some cases, to such 
an extent as to render the trade perfectly un- 
profitable. Dr. Anderson has completed a 
nursery of temperate forest trees at Darjeeling 
(where the thriving chinchona plantations are 
situated), in which he intends rearing trees for 
the surrounding hills, which, by indiscriminate 
felling, have been stripped of the timber with 
which they were covered a few years ago. He 
hasalso made arrangements, through the Colonial 
Office, for the supply of 20,000 seeds of mahogany 
from the West oiien for the formation of a 
plantation in the Terai, where it has been proved 
mahogany may be successfully cultivated. 

THE science of Anthropology seems to become 
more popular every day. The extraordinary 
jaw-bone of which we gave an account last week 
has already been submitted to several distin- 
guished English anatomists, who are divided in 
opinion as to the human or pithecoid nature of 
the being to whom it once belonged. Mean- 
while, we understand that anthropology will be 
formally recognized at the meeting of the British 
Association this year, and a sub-section will be 
allotted to itin Section D. It is not, however, 
likely to remain long in a subordinate position. 
A local Anthropological Society has been founded 
at Manchester with the following officers: G. 
Harris, President ; C. W. Devis, V.-P.; Dr. 
Fairbank, Hon. Sec. ; the Rev. K. 8S. Scott, 
Treasurer, and two members of Council, Mr. 
David Morris and the Rev. 8S. G. F. Perry. 
The Asiatic Society have issued a circular 
which emanates from Calcutta. Dr. Fayrer, 
of that city, proposes to hold an anthro- 

logical congress in 1869-70 at Calcutta, 
or the elucidation of problems respecting the 
various types of man found in the continent of 
Asia, its Archipelago, the*lslands of the Pacific, 
Australia, and Africa. The scheme has been 
warmly recommended to the Government of 
India, which will no doubt give it considerable 
support. Dr. Anderson, the Secretary, says: 
on e port and city of Calcutta alone could con- 
tribute a very large number of examples of very 
diverse varieties of the human race. In and 
about the great metropolis of India we find 
Bengalees, Hindoostanees, Madrassees, Cin- 
galese, Parsees, Afghans, Persians, Arabs, Turks, 
Armenians, Jews, Nepaulese, Bhooteas, Garrows, 
Nagas, Munipoories, Burmese, Chinese, Siamese, 
Coles, Andamanese, and other aboriginal tribes, 
and negroes from the Eastern and Western 
Coasts of Africa. There can be only one 
opinion regarding the results which might be at- 
tained, were we able to place together in con- 
trast living examples of Australians, Negroes, 
Negritoes, Bushmen and Mincopies, Dravidians, 
Mongolians, and Indo-Europeans, and illustra- 
tions of the varieties of nearly all the “‘ persis- 
tent modifications” of man, the observations 
being made after a thoroughly scientific method 
and with the one only great end in view, the at- 
tainment of truth in the solution of the great 
problem, in what relation do the various so- 
called races of mankind stand to each other? 
We are convinced that this difficult question can 
only be solved by direct observation of the various 
forms of man’in life, by accurate comparisons of 
their external peculiarities, by the means of 
correct measurements of the various parts of the 
body, supplemented by cephalic indices deduced 

Pros1 2) measurements of a large series of 
crania, by the character of the hair and pigment 
ofthe skin, and their method of distribution, 
and by the physiological facts relating to the in- 
tercrossing of races apparently distinct. The 
history of the race, and its language, may assist 





in this inquiry, but they must be subordinate to 
structural and physiological facts, for the in- 
quiry in view is more an anthropological than an 
ethnological one.” 

THE Round Table, in an article headed 
‘*Drunkenness among Women,” declares ‘‘ The 
sight of a tipsy or intoxicated woman is not 
uncommon at the sea-side, and it is by no means 
extraordinary upon Broadway. We have the 
best authority for stating that some of the most 
elegant ladies of our leading cities will pass this 
summer not at Saratoga or Newport, as usual, 
but at an asylum for inebriates. And we assert 
upon the same authority that the vice of fashion- 
able drinking is now more prevalent among 
the ladies than among the gentlemen of this 
country. Our fashionable female drinkers do 
not care so much for wines, and claret punches, 
and sherry-cobblers. They can obtain such 
beverages at dinner or at evening parties, and 
when left to themselves they prefer stronger 
spirits. Whiskey and brandy are the favourite 
drinks with these ladies. It may be true that 
a woman is very far gone upon the downward 
road when she can order and drink such stimu- 
lants in a public saloon ; but still hundreds of 
women in our best society do this every day. 
Some of the saloons which they frequent do not 
have the stronger liquors upon the bill-of-fare, 
but a neat little sign which reads, ‘If you do 
not see what you want, ask for it,’ gives the 
hint to the initiated. In dressmakers’ bills the 
significant item ‘small trimmings’ often covers 
up the expense of liquors which the lady has 
ordered through the modiste who panders to her 
vitiated taste. At the watering-places a bribe 
to the waiter procures a secret supply of liquor, 
which, by the connivance of the landlord, is 
charged as ‘extra luncheons.’ Thus the poor 
infatuated women find no difficulty in obtaining 
the means of intoxication, and often the man of 
business, engrossed with his cares, and thought- 
lessly unsuspicious of the serpent that has crept 
into his Eden, discovers to his horror that his 
wife or daughter has become a contirmed 
drunkard, and that all his efforts to reform her 
are utterly useless.” 

From the same source we cull the following 
poem by an anonymous writer :— 


SIBYLLA LAMIA, 


Beyond its noon the day had sped ; 
The sibyl, by her window lone, 
Listened to the endless moan 
Of the Ocean’s Monotone. 

She held a book as if she read, 

But wearily she raised her heaad— 
* On the salt air it is blown,” 

Mournfully she said. 


‘** Before the written page I see 
That bloody rock above the tide, 
Foaming surf and waters wide, 
Speechless faces at my side ; 

And in my ears ring terribly, 

Though love and hope forbidden be, 
Yet, O! cruel heart of pride, 

Death remains to me ! 


** And have I, then, a cruel heart, 
Or do its pulses coldly flow, 
Proudly deigning not to show 
Pity for another’s woe ? 

So young, from all to live apart ! 

But though I have a cruel heart, 
Often, often, well I know, 

Bitter tears will start. 


** The maidens pass me by and say, 
* In truth, most lovely and most wise, 
But Leander’s body lies 
Where the wheeling sea-gull cries.” 
And the yourg men turn away— 
‘ She is more beautiful than day, 
But look not within her eyes, 
They to death betray.’ 


* Yet, when a wounded bird in pain 
Once to my eyelids called a tear, 
He, of all the most severe, 
Marked it lightly with a sneer. 

Am I socruel? None complain 

They sought the sibyl’s aid in vain. 
But the ringing at my ear 

Comes and comes again. 


** Ah me ! could not thy love have taught 
That love does not at bidding wait? 
And to find a lie too late— 

Was not death a better fate ? 

Love —Love—a word that I have caught, 

But on my tongue it meaneth naught ; 
Or it means what I should hate, 

So with horror fraught. 


* Apollo, thou my lips hast pressed : 
And was it that thy touch divine 
Banished from thy holy shrine 
Any meaner love than thine? 

But with immortal vision blest, 

I feel by future years oppressed, 

For their sadness all is mine, 

And I long for rest.” 


Tue National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science have just issued an octavo 
volume, containing the official record of their 
transactions during the session of the year 1865. 


They are edited by Mr. George Hastings, and | 
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published by Messrs. Lo The Tenth 
annual meeting of the Association will be held 
in Manchester, from the 3rd to the 10th October, 
1866. 

CoLONEL ALFRED B, RicHarps has a volume 
of verse in the press, entitled ‘‘ Religio Anime, 
and Other Poems,” which will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Moxon. 

Tue Royal Horticultural Society have very 
liberally offered the free use of their ens to 
the Visitors to the National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion during the period it is still to remain open. 

TuHIs year, when so much of the Continent is 
closed to pleasure-seekers, we are to have 
numerous boat excursions up our larger streams, 
the voyageurs halting at night wherever their 
exertions may have carried them, and camping 
out, or ee the village inn, as they may 
feel inclined. The first excursion of this kind 
was made by the ‘‘ Water Lily,” a four-oar Thames 

ig, some fifteen years ago, when five adventurous 
inglish students travelled up all the principal 
streams of Europe, astonishing Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Germans, Italians, Austrians, and 
Russians by their pluck and success. Very re- 
cently Mr. MacGregor has gone over a portion of 
the Water Lily’s distance in his Rob Roy Canoe, 
and the interest excited by his little narrative 
has determined the author of the book describing 
the Water Lily’s excursion to prepare an entirely 
new edition of his work for immediate publication. 
The title will be ‘* The Log of the Water Lily 
(Thames Gig), during two cruises in the summers 
of 1851—2, on the Rhine, Neckar, Main, 
Moselle, Danube, and other Streams of Ger- 
many,” by R. B. Mansfield, Esq., B.A., of 
Oxford. Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, will issue 
the work. 


Tue Worcester papers announce the death, on 
Monday last, of Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., an 
eminent local physician. He was born at Lud- 
low, Salop, in 1794, graduated at Edinburgh in 
1818, and has practised in Worcester ever since. 
He was knighted in 1850. Sir Charles was the 
founder of the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association, of which he filled the office of : 
sident. He was the author of ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Inflammation of the Mucous Membrane of the 
Lungs, and an Experimental Inquiry respecti 
the Contractile Power of the ek oun, ae 
the Nature of Inflammation;” ‘‘ Illustrations of 
the Natural History of Worcestershire ;’’ also 
papers in several medical periodicals. He was 
also a Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Wor- 
cester, President of the Natural History Society 
of Worcestershire, and a member of several 
learned societies. 

WE insert the following letter, headed ‘‘ Cri- 
ticism and Piracy,”’ as we have received it : ‘* To 
the Editor of}the Round Table.—Sir, I have 
been favoured with a copy of your Journal for 
July 14, 1866. In it 1 perceive that you review, 
as written by me, a novel entitled ‘What is 
this Mystery’? published in New York by 
Messrs. Hilton and Co. Allow me to say, in 
reply to your most illiberal criticism, that I 
never wrote a novel with the title given, and 
that I have never had any correspondence with 
its publishers, who, nevertheless, announce their 
book as printed from my ‘advance sheets,’ and 
who also characterise the work as ‘ Miss 
Braddon’s latest and best.’ It may be—I 
hope it is not—in accordance with American 
notions of literary fair dealing to make 
these positively false statements. Messrs. 
Hilton and Co. may derive profit from them ; 
but the true interests of literature and its com- 
merce cannot be served by such audacious 
mendacity. I trust the day will never come 
when English publishers shall fall into imitation 
of the course pursued by Messrs. Hilton and 
Co. in the publication of ‘What is this Mystery ? 
A Novel, by Miss M. E. Braddon.’ Doubtless 
it would be a ‘smart’ speculation to appropriate 
any anonomous trash, label it with the name of 
an American writer of repute, then announce it 
as printed from his for her ‘advance sheets,’ 
and puff it into circulation as the ‘latest and 
best’ of that writer's productions, when the 
verbiage, so issued, is neither the ‘latest’ nor 
the ‘best,’ but is absolutely the very reverse of 
what it pretends to be. But should such trading 
ever arise in England, then, perhaps, American 
statesmen will see the urgent necessity for an 
international copyright, to protect the characters 
of American writers from the outrageous dis- 
honesty into which unrestrained literary piracy 
can degenerate. For the present, the reputation 
of every English writer is at the mercy of any 
American publisher ; and while this unhappy 
state of thi continues unreciprocated, 1 sup- 
pose it will last, however much its continuance 























may demoralise the commerce of literature, and 
however much it may encourage downright 
knavery. Let me add that literary criticism, 
as a corrective influence, is not advanced by per- 
sonalities ; and that it is insulting toan author and 
unfair in itself to assume, as you do when re- 
viewing ‘ What is this M ? that ‘ her (the 
author's) creations were the result of the medita- 
tions and inspirations of a milliner’s shop.’ This 
remark is simply impertinent, and it is only 
as true as may be the assertion that the review 
in which it ap is the result of the medita- 
tions and — of a tailor’s shop ; though 
why good and wholesome ‘meditations and in- 
spirations’ should be foreign to milliners’ and 
tailors’ shops, I am at a loss to discover. More- 
over, offensive criticism will rather deter than 
encourage literary aspirants — always a very 
sensitive race—for whose advent you insert, in 
the same number of the Round Table, an elabo- 
rate demand.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, M. E. Brappon, 
Author of ‘ y Audley’s Secret,’ &c. London, 
July 30, 1866.’ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LORDS and LADIES. | By the, Author 
THE ww ihD FLOWER OF RAVENS- 


RTH. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 
“ A charming story, of great originality.”—Observer. 
THE WIFE’S ERROR. By Lady Blake. 


** Lady Blake is a polished and elegant writer.”— Post. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 











“ NOT A PAGE TOO LONG.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


At all Libraries, in 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
SECOND EDITION of 


UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. 
es Se eer tee Semi-Attached Couple,” and 


* A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.” 
Atheneum. . 


& more refreshing ial, and laughter-provoki 
thas these Ieteers it would be difficult to imagine."—-Spectator.. 

“We promise our readers that they will find ‘no end’ of 
amusing reading in these volumes.” —Globe. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majest y 


DARNELL’S COPY - BOOKS. 


The first ten numbers of each Series have, on every alternate 
line, and carefully-written copies in Pencil-Coloured 
Ink, to written over and then imitated, the remaining 
numbers having Black Head-lines for imitation only, rae wHoLe 
GRADUALLY ADVANCING FROM THE SIMPLE STROKE TO A SUPERIOR 


SMALL HAND. 





Large Post, Sixteen Numbers. 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty-four Numbers. 31. each. 

Foolscap, Cream Paper, Marble Covers. 4d. each. 
“ Pye teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell’s 


I MAVE NOTICED A — irawvies WHEREVER 
BEEN useD.”—Report r. . 8S. Organizer 
of Schools) to the Worcester Diocesan Board « of Education. 
*,* men of either Series, with Leaves and Contents, 
sent olhibes on application. 


PARSING SIMPLIFIED : an Introduction 
and Com on to all Grammars; Consisting of Short and 
Easy with Parsing Lessons to each. By Tuomas 
Darvyett. ce 1s., cloth. 

“Sound in principle, and si felicitous in example and 
illustration. e boy who will not. learn to on Mr. Dar- 
nell’s plan, is not likely to do so on any other.”—Morning Post. 


“The feature which deserves special Fg in this work is the 
number and variety of the exercises."—The Museum. 


NEW ALGEBRAICAL WORK. 


ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL 
Teernitallon Purposes but also for Goneral Use in Schools 
Tuomas 8. Carzer, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
ospital, Bristol. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
ANSWERS to DITTO. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., limp cloth. 
By the same Author, 


ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL 
sdnoted, Gy ‘a Novel Arrangement of the Subject, fer 
Examination 





but suited for General Use in 
Schools. New tion, revised and stereotyped. 12mo, 
price 1s, 6d., cloth. 


ANSWERS to DITTO. 1s. 6d., limp cloth. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS and KEY; 
of'Coloured Outline Mapes Thirty-thind Baition, carctully 
revised. Price 4s. 
GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY; 


Treatise on the Artificial Sphere. Fifteenth 
Baltion Price 3s., cloth. 


THE FIRST BOOK ot GEOGRAPHY ; 
SEIS GREE cain tars 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's Churehyard. 
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POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS 


PUBLISHED RY 


DULAU & CO. 


In 2 Volumes, Royal 8vo, Fourth Edition, cloth, £2 10s., 
THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By J. C. TARVER. 


Dedicated, with Permission, to his Late Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 
*,* The Volumes may be had separately, to complete Sets. 





Ollendorff. New Method of Learning 


NCH. 8vo, cloth, 12s,; Key, 7s. 


Ollendorff. New Method of Learning 


FRENCH. School Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Ollendorff. New Method of Learning 
ITALI 


AN. 8vo, cloth, 12s.; Key, 7s. 


Ollendorff. Methode Pour Apprendre 


L’ANGLAIS. 8vo, 10s, 


Ollendorff.. : New Method of Learning 


MAN. Part I. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Ollendorff. New Method of Learning 
GERM 


AN. Part Il. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Ollendorff. Key to German Method. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 


Ollendorff. Introductory Book to His 


GERMAN METHOD. 1i2mo, 3s. 


Ollendorff. Nouvelle Methode our 
—— LA LANGUE ALLEMANDE. 2 Vols. 
Svo, b 


Noel et Chapsal. Grammaire Francaise. 


12mo, 1s. 6d. 


Noel et Chapsal. = Exercises. 12mo, 
Noel et Chapsal. Exercises Corriges. 
12mo, Is. 6d. 

Tarver's Eton School French and English 


IALOGUES. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


Tarver’s Progressive Oral Lessons. New 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tarver’s Key to qDitto. 12mo, cloth, 


Easy Lessons for Translating English 
into FRENCH. C. Gerrarp, Eléve de |’ Ecole Polytech- 
nique. Second tion. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Voyage en Orient. Par Alphonse de 
amartTine. Abridged for the Use of Schools, &c. By J. 
Davenro.tr. 12mo, cloth, és. 


La Science des Petits. Lecons Faciles, 
imitées de Anglais. Par Mdille. C. W., with a Fac-simile 
yg to the Author by Monsieur Guizor. 18mo, cloth, 


Adventures D’Une Chatte. Ecrites par 
Elle-méme. With a Fac-simile Letter to the Author by 
Monsieur Guizor. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Le Souterrain, ou les Deux Sceurs. Par 
Madame Racuzza. 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Petit Theatre de la Jeunesse. By the 


same Author. 12mo, bound, 5s. 


Les Prosateurs Francais: Recueil de 
ge : re Par M. A. Rocus. New Edition. 1 
ol., cloth, 


Dufief’s Pronouncing and Critical French- 
ee ee » upon an entirely new plan. 
8vo, cloth, \. 


Dufief’s Nature Displayed in her Mode of 


TEACHING FRENCH. 2 Vols. 8vo, 16s. 
Grammar of the French Language, By 


Levizac. New Edition, revised by J. C. Tarver, 12mo, 
bound, 5s. 


Flugel's Complete Dictionary of the 

GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, adapted to the 
English Student. By Friimc, Hermann, and Oxenyrorp. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 11. 4s. 


Flugel’s Complete Dictionary of the 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, abridged for the 
Use of Schools. New Edition. 12mo, roan, 7s. 6d. 


Rowbotham’s German Grammar, with 
Exercises tor the Use of Schools and Private Students, re- 
vised and improved by E. Ausrecut, Professor of German. 
New Edition. 5s. KEY to Ditto. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Rowbotham’s German and English Con- 


VERSATIONS, 12mo, 3s. 


Rowbotham’s German Reader, with 
English Trans'ation. 12mo, cloth. 6s. 


Ermeller’ss German Reader. With Ex- 


planatory Notes. By C. A. Femrixe. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


L’Interlocutore Italiano. A New Set of 
Italian Dialogues, with Voca of English and Italian. 
By Bewneracui. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


I Poeti Italiani. Selections from Italian 
Poets; with Notes. By C. Arrivanens, of the London 
University. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


Vergani s s Raconti Istorici. Jew Edition, 


by Comztati. 12mo, 
Guide to Conversa- 


S} and 
tion, enlarged and 


TION. By E. Det Man. Fourth 
improved. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


DULAU & CO., Foreign Booksellers, 37 Soho Square. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CLASS BOOKS. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 
A History of the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline 
of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England ; including 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, 
Merchant , Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c. ; with 
Notices of tinguished Scholars. By Howakgp Sracnron. 

. With numerous Illustrations. 1 Vol., 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 12s, 

** The book is as full of solid matter as of gossiping narrative 
and pleasant anecdote. As a handbook to our great schools, 
y ae volume will haye a wide class of readers,”— 
Atheneum. 


THE BEST BOOK OF ENGLISH QUOTATION. 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 
borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording immediate Re- 
ference to 10,000 Phrases and Sentences that have become 
embedded in the English Language. By J. Hain Friswett. 
Second Edition, revised and extended, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*«The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met 
with.”—Notes and Queries. 
** Should be on every library table, by the side of ‘ Roget’s 

Thesaurus.’ ”—Daily News. 

** Will add to the author’s credit with all honest workers,”— 

Examiner. 

“ A valuable book.”—London Review. 


Also now ready, in the same Series :— 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Seventh Edition. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Second Edition. 
ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Second Edition. 
LIKE UNTO CHRIST: A New Translation of A Kempis. 
VARIA. (Just ready.) 
ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. 


THE BEST EDITION OF PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. An entire 
New Library Edition, carefully revised and corrected, wit 
some Original Translations oF the Editor. Edited by A. H. 
Crioven, Esq., sometime Fellow of Oriel Collegé, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at 
University College. In 5 Vols. Medium 8vo, cloth lettered, 


rice 50s. 
«P Plutarch’s Lives’ will yet be read by thousands, and in the 
version of Mr. ae. Seen Review. 
** Mr. Clough’s work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that 
it will tend to revive the study of Plutarch.”—T'imes. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


DR. WORCESTER’S ENLARGED 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, adapted 
for Library or Household Reference. 40,000 more Words 
than Todd’s Johnson, with numerous Illustrations. Com- 
plete in 1 Vol., 4to, cloth lettered, price 31s. 6d.; or in half 
russia, price 2/. 2s. 

*“ The best existing English Lexicon.”— Atheneum. 
“We have never faiied to get a right answer from it.”— 

Examiner. 

“The most useful and complete work of reference in a single 
volume that we possess.”— Reader. 


NEW AND REVISED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Marruew Green. Given in the Simplest and most Attractive 
Method ever Propounded,with Copious Exampies and Exer- 
cises, Fsep., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE BEST LATIN DICTIONARY. 


DR. ANDREW'S LATIN - ENGLISH 
LEXICON. The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon 
is retained over all others by the fulness of its quotations, 
the including in the Vocabulary proper names, the distin- 
guishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, the 
exactness of the references to the original authors, and in 
ee price. Ninth Edition, royal 8vo, pp. 1,670, cloth extra, 

ce 18s. 
os The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or ad- 
vanced student.”—-Spectator. 
** Every page bears the impress of industry and care.”— 

Atheneum, 

** We never saw a book published at such a price.” —Hxaminer. 


VALUABLE WORK ON* INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


THE ELEMENTS of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By Henry Wuearoy, LL.D. An entirely new and 
very important addition. 1n1 Vol., royal 8vo. An entirely 
new tion. [In the press. 


MR. GEORGE P. MARSH’S WORKS. 


MAN and NATURE; or, Physical Geo- 
graphy as Modified by Human Action. By Grorcs P. 
arsu, Author of “ Lectures on the English Language,” 

&c. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE ; forming the Introductory Series to the foregoing 
Work. 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


THE ORIGIN and HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; and of the Early Literature |it 
Embodies. By Grorce P. Marsu, Author of ‘‘ Lectures on 
the English Language.” In 1 Vol., 8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 


CAPTAIN MAURY’S GREAT WORK ON THE SEA. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Now ready. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
SEA and its METEOROLOGY; or the Economy of the 
Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Clima 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of ge 
interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursui By 
Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Eleventh Edition, —_ 
the Third Edition of the Author’s revised and enlarg 
Work. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

*,.* This Edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, 
includes all the researches and observations of the last three 
y and is copyright in England and on the Continent. 

o Captain Maury we are indebted for much information— 
ind for all that mankind possesses—of the crust of the earth 
beneath the blue waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
Hopelessly scientific would these subjects be in the hands of 
most men, yet upon each and all of them Captain Maury enlists 
our attention, or charms us with explanations and theori 
replete with os mea and genius. is is indeed a nautic 
manual, a hand- k of the sea, investing with fresh inte 
every wave that beats upon our shores ; and it cannot fail to 
awaken in both sailors and landsmen a craving to know more 
intimately the secrets of that wonderful element. The good 
that Maury has done in awakening the powers of observation of 
the Lat cance dhe i sgeenmnenn omens 

”"—_Blackwood's ne. 

“We err greatly if Lieut. Maury’s book will not hereafter be 
classed with the works of the great men who have taken the 
lead in extending and improving knowledge and art ; his book 
displays in a pomemnatie Sores like the ‘Advancement of 
Learning,’ and the ‘N History’ of Buffon, profound 
9g and magnificent imagination.”"—JUustrated London 

ews. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 
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LOCKWOOD & CO,’S LIST 


OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DR. DE FIVAS’ WORKS FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


*.* The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Col- 
leges is respectfully requested to the following highly 
popular series of French Class Books. A detailed Pro- 


spectus on application. 

DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of 
FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising the Substance 
of all the most approved French Grammars extant, 
but more especially of the Standard Work “La 
Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned by the 
French Academy and the University of Paris: with 
numerous Exercises and Examples illustrative of 
every Rule. By Dr. V. pe Fivas, M.A., F.E.LS., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of ’ Paris, &e. 

27th Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d., handsomely bound. 

** At once the simplest and most complete grammar of 
the French language. To the pupil the effect is almost as 
if he looked into a map, so well defined is the course of 
study as explained by M. de Fivas.”—Literary Gazette. 


*,* A Key to the above, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 15th Edition, 18mo, 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS 
FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage 
Classique, 4 l’usage des Colleges et des Institutions. 
1lth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes 
Choisis ; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, 
&. 18th Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL ; 
or, Guide to ‘the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. 8rd Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


»*, A Key to the above, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 





THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS, 








*¢ As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. 
Lebahn stands alone ; none other has made even a distant 
approach to him.”—British Standard. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE, in 
One Volume. Seventh Edition, containing—I. A 
Practical Grammar—II. Undine: a Tale, with Ex- 
planatory Notes—III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, 

onymous in English and German. Crown 8vo, 83., 
cloth. With Key, 10s. 6d. Key, separate, 2s. 6d. 
“The best German Grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished.”—Morning Post. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN EXERCISES ; 
with complete Vocabularies, German-English and 
English-German. 2nd Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

** Well calculated to carry a learner through a course of 

German composition.”’—Spectator. 


*.* A Key to the above, price 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


**It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book.” 
—Athenewm. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 
‘Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.” 
—Britannia. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’S 
HENRY von EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and 
Familiar Dialogues. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the lan- 


guage.” —Spectator. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS: with 


Notes and Complete Vocabularies. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each, cloth. 
PETER SCHLIMEHL. By CHaAmisso. 
EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Gorrne. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By ScuHi.cer. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN, By Goerrue. 
PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolics. By Korzesvur. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessrve. 
UNDINE: aTale. By Fovgve. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN PORTS. 
“With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in 
these masterpieces.""—A thenceum. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 


LEBAHN’S SELF- INSTRUCTOR in 
ERMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d., cloth. 





EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND: a Series of Interesting 
Narratives extracted from the pages of Contemporary 
Chroniclers or Modern Historians. By Camas. SELBY. 
26th Edition (brought down to the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales). 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


*.* An Illustrated Edition of the above, on fine paper 
(suitable for Prize or Gift-Book), 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


TOMKINS’ POETRY.—POETRY for 
SCHOOLS and FAMILIES; or, the Beauties of Eng- 
lish Poetry. Selected for the Use of Youth. By E. 
Tomx«ins. 22nd Edition, with considerable Additions. 
With fine Steel Frontispiece. Fscp., 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 
3s., gilt edges. 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a 
Handy-Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal History. 
By Epwarp Seton, Assistant Editor of ‘‘ The Dic- 
tionary of Daily Wants, ” one of the Contributors to 
‘The Reason Why” Series, &e. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 Vol, crown 8vo, pp. 384, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


** A handy little volume, which will supply the place of 
‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ to many persons who cannot 
afford that work. Moreover, it contains some things that 
Haydn's book does not.’’—Bookseller. 


THE FABLES of BABRIUS: Translated 
into English Verse from the Text of Sir G. ConnEWALL 
Lewis. By the Rev. James Davies, Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Fscp., cloth antique, 6s. 


*** Who was Babrius?’ The reply may not improbably 
startle the reader. Babrius was the real original Hsop.” 
—Daily News. 


** A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take the 
place of the imperfect collections of Msopian wisdom 
which have hitherto held the first place in our juvenile 
libraries.” —Hereford Times. 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS ; being. a Series 
of Enigmatical Acrosties on Historical iographical, 
Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects ; combining 
Amusement with Exercise in the Attainment of Know- 
— By Cuarworre E. Capes. Royal 16mo, cloth, 
2s 


‘A game practised by Her Majesty’and the Royal 
Children, if, indeed, it were not invented by the Queen 
herself,” —Critic. 


WHEN to DOUBLE YOUR OON- 
SONANTS. See the Writer's Enchiridion, a List of all 
the Verbs that Double their Consonants on taking ED, 
EST, ING, &c., about sixty of which are exceptions to 
the rule, as Cavil, Marvel, &c., not being accented on 
the last syllable. By J. 8. ScaRLeTT. 16mo, ls., 
cloth limp. 


MIND YOUR H’s and TAKE CARE of 
YOUR R’s. Exercises for acquiring the Use and 
correcting the Abuse of the letter H: with Observa- 
tions and Additional Exercises on the letter R. By 
CHARLES WILLIAM SmituH, Professor of Elocution, 
Author of ‘Clerical Elocution,”’ &. Fsep., Is., 
cloth limp. 





Books for Nursery or Maternal Tuition. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 
STEP in the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. 
Favck LeBaugn ; forming an Introduction to Dr. Falck 
Lebahn’s ‘‘ First German Course,” “‘German in One 
Volume,” &c., &c. 18mo, I1s., cloth limp. 

[Just published. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 
STEP in GERMAN READING. Containing 50 short 
Moral Tales from Christoph von Schmid ; with Gram- 
matical Notes and a complete Vocabulary. By Mrs. 
Favok LeBaun; forming an Introduction to Dr. Falck 
Lebahn’'s Series of German Reading Books. 18mo, 
1s., cloth limp. [Just published. 


THE FIRST or MOTHER'S DIC- 
TIONARY. By Mrs. Jameson. Tenth Edition. 
18mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


SCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. Compiled 
=. Lg by Anne Kyicut. New Edition. 18mo, 


LA BAGATELLE; Intended to Intro- 
duce Children of Five or Six Years Old to some Know- 
ledge of the French Lan Revised by Madame 

.L. New Edition, with entirely new Cuts. 18mo, 
2s. 6d., bound. 


CHICKSEED without CHICK WEED : 
Being very Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little 
Children. A Book for every Mother. New Edition, 
with Frontispiece by Anelay. 12mo, Is., cloth. 


PETER PARLEY’S BOOK of POETRY: 


with numerous Engravings. New Edition, revised 
with Additions. 16mo, ls. 6d., cloth. 


COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES: or, 
Dialogues and Short Sentences adapted for Children 
hree to Eight Years of age. ith Woodcuts. 

New Edition. 12mo, 2s., cloth. 





London : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


2% PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


BAKER'S CIRCLE | of KNOWLEDGE 
(200,000 copies have been sold in England and the = 
Gradation I. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, Is. 
Gradation Il. 200 me Lessons, 6d. Manual, Is. 6d, 
Gradation ILI. 200 Lessons, Is. Manual, 3s. 
Gradation IV. +S Scientific Class-Book, 500 pp., 300 Wood- 


cuts, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Each Gradation contains appropriate Poems, 
TABLET a en Gradation I, in frames, 5s. 


BAKER’S READING ING BOOKS of BIBLE 


HISTORY. For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Gradation I. 132 Reading Lessons, 4d. Manual, Is. 
Gradation II. 132 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, 1s. 6d. 
Gradation Ill. 132 Deodene womens, 1s. _— 2s. 6d. 
Gradation IV. Catecheti pins area 1s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE CLASS. $8-BOOK, 


planatory Notes, —_—e 





with Ex- 


Woodcutsa, 3s, 6d. 


BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. 


Fscp. 8vo. Cloth boards, pp. 560, 330 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
London: W. MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Special Edition for India. 


BAKER'S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE. 


Gradation ITl., 10d. Under the Sanction of the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction in the Punjab. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Price 1s. 


KIT and CO. A First Reading Book for 
Schools. In Monosyllables ny will find this 
book very convenient for the Lowest 8 which is 
examined in ee a only. 


THE WORLD IN IN WHICH I LIVE, 
and MY PLACE IN IT: a Universal History for Young 
Persons, from the Creation to the Present Time. By 
E. 8. Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. 7s. 6d. 


MY COUNTRY: a History of the British 





A. Edited by iy Rev. J. H. Broome. 
a. 2 4 < 6d. 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE, LESSONS ; or, 
Type and Antitype. A. D. Tuoarx. 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF > THE CHURCH OF 
— a. a full Index of Subjects. By Wiitiam 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Tenth Thousand, price 4d., 


HAPPY HOURS WiTH THE CHURCH 


CAT RCHIBH. By the Rev. J. E. Sampson, St. Thomas's, 


Yor 
os Well adapted to realize its title.”—Record. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Fifth Thousand, in cloth, red edges, 6d. ; leather, 1s., 
POR CHRISTI IAN 


MANU. 
SCHOOL BOYS. | By the Rev. ©. Hi. Rapa. 


Counsels on ms! Bi udy 
Temper, the Tongue, Siu Homo, rics 
General Conduct, &c. 


a a little book is a little eae Youth's > 
“* The counsels are brief, judicio appropriate. on 
excellent manual for a boy on leaving homk 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row, 


FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, LATE LEARNERS, 
THE SELF-TAUGHT, AND OTHERS, 
BEARD’S LATIN MADE EASY. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE READING OF LATIN. 


Com a Grammar and Exercise Book. With an \- 
n anda Latin-English V ,an A = of 8u 
and a Supplement containing Ta s of Verbs. 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 





A KEY to the ABOVE, consisti * ~ epee of the 


Latin and English Exercises, may be 
WHITFIELD, GREEN, & reaps 178 Strand. 


Now ready (One Shilling) No. 80, 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR AUGUST. 
With Illustrations. 
Cowrents : 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. (With an Iustration.) 
ne Aged a the = 9 — 
¥_What Catherine Wished for, 





CRIMINAL WOMEN. 

THE PEARL HARVEST. 

DEFAMATION. 

THE AGRICULTURIST IN PRUSSIA. (By a German.) 
THE THEORY OF FLIRTATION. 


TRE CLAVERINGS, (With an Illustration.) 
ae = ag 

» XXL—Yes; Wrong ;—Certainly Wrong. 

LOVE'S LIGHT. 

SLEEP. 


THE SCOT AT HOME. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY’S LIST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 








. -PROFESSOR RANKINE’S WORKS, 


Manual of Applied Mechanics. Numerous Illustrations. Third 
tion, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Manual of the Steam e and other Prime Movers. 


Numerous Illustrations, Third tion, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Manual of Civil Engineering. With numerous Illustrations. One 
large Volume. Third tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
tha read q’ uniform with the above, price 9s., cloth, 


Useful Rules and Tables for Architects, Builders, Carpenters, 


Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, and Surveyors. 


Ramsay’s, (Professor) Manual of Roman Antiquities. With 
numerous Engravings. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Ramsay’s (Professor) Elementary Manual of Roman An- 


tiquities. For the Use of Beginners. Many Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Ramsay’s (Professor) Manual of Latin Prosody. Second Edition. 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Ramsay’s (Professor) Elementary Manual of Latin Prosody. 


For the Use of Beginners. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 


Ramsay's s (Professor) Speech of Cicero for Aiales Cluentius. 


gomenaand Voluminous Notes, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Senior’s (Professor) Treatise on Political Economy ; the Science 
which Treats of the Nature, the Production, and Distribution o Wealth. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Nichol’s (Professor) Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences ; 
comprising - Acoustics, Astronomy, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Magnetism, 
Meteorology, &c:, &c. Second Edition, enlarged. Maps and Illustrations, Large 
8vo, half-bound Roxburghe, £1 1s. 


Whately’s (Archbishop) Treatise on Logic. With Synopsis and 


Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Whately’s (Archbishop) Treatise on Rhetoric. With Synopsis 


ex. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Craik’s (Professor) Manual of English Literature. For the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. Selected from the larger Work. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Fleming’s (Professor) Vocabulary of Philosophy. With Quota- 


tions and References. Second Edition. Small 8vo, clo h, 7s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN’S NEW EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


JUNIOR CLASSICS. 


‘Extracts from Cmsar’s ‘Commentaries. With Vocabulary and 
a on Coun Glaagoy Acadenny. Third Rdifign, revised. Fsep. 8vo, 2s., 


Extracts from Ovid's Metamo henna, By I. M‘Burney, LL.D. 
With copious Notes. Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
LARGE-TYPE CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Horatii Opera. From the Text of Orellius. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 9d. 


Virgilii Opera. From the — of Heyne and Wagner. Fsep. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 3 








UNIVERSITY ANNOTATED CLASSICS. 
Virgilii Opera. With hy » ous Notes. By A. H. Bryce, B.A., One 
the Classical Masters in the High School of Vvainburgh. With Illustrations. 


Fsep. 8vo, bound, 6s. 
The separate portions as follows :— 
Part I. MNEID. With Notes. Books1to6. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
i 7to12. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
oo SES. BUCOLIC3 AND GEORGICS. Notes. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Horatii Opera. With copious Notes. By JosrpH Curriz, One of 
the Classical Masters in the Glasgow Academy. With Illustrations. Fscp. 8vo, 


bound, 5s. 
Or separately, 
THE CARMINA, with Notes, 3s. ; Satires and Epistles, with Notes, 3s. 


Horatii Opera. 250 Illustrations and Memoir. By Rev. H. THompson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Virgilii Opera. 300 [Illustrations and Memoir. By Rev. H. 
Tuompson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


— 


Cobbett’s English Grammar. The Copyright Edition. Bound, 2s. 

Cobbett’s French Grammar. New Edition. Bound, 3s. 6d. 

Cobbett’s Exercises in French. New Edition. Bound, 2s 

Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men. Stereotype Edition. Bound, 
25. Od. 


Cobbett’s (Miss) French Verbs. Bound, 2s. [Just published. 


Faraday’s (Professor) Lectures on the Chemical History of a 
NDLB. Delivered at the Royal Institution, 3s. 6d. 


Maurice’s (Rev. F. D.) Moral and Metaphysical Philosophies. 
Ist Division : Systems Anterior to Christ, 5s. 
2nd Division : Systems in the First Six Centuries, 3s. 6d. 
8rd Division : The Medieval Period, 5s. 
4th Division : Modern, to the — Time, 10s. 6d. 


Thomson’ $ professor R. D.) Popular Dictionary of Che- 
MISTRY, APPLIED to the Fe 5S. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Airy’ s (Professor) prreatise on Trigonometry. Revised by 


BLACKBURN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Ansted’s (Professor) Natural History of the Inanimate Crea- 
ON. Illustrated. 8vo, bound, 7s. 6d. 


Dallas’ ational Natural History of the Animal Kingdom. 
Illustrated. Bou 8s. 6d. 


Schedler and Medlock’s (Professors) Treasury of the Natural 
SCIENCES, Illustrated. Bound, 7s. 6d: 


D’Orsay’s (Rev. A.J. D.) Spelling by Dictation. New Edition. 


Bound, Is. 


Coleridge’s (S. T.) The Science of Method New Edition. 


Bound, 2s. 





Magnall’s “HistoricaY ‘Questions. © Cobbifi’s. Pictorial Edition. 


Bound, 4s. 
Mental Science.—Coleridge on Method, and Whately’s Logic 
and RHETORIC. Boundin1 "Vol. » 68. 
The Book of Trades. Entirely Re-written and Modernized. By James 
Wipe, Author of ‘‘ The Magic of Science, &c. Illustrated. Bound, 4s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Arranged for the Use of Young 


Persons. By Cuarves Knicurt. Illustrated. Bound, 2s. 6d. 





LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & 


10 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo-lithograph, 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL: 


A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 


UNDERTAKEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 


By H. B. .TRISTRAM, M.A., F.L.S. 


672 Pages, cloth with Two Maps, Four Coloured 
rr Pinte amt 65 emettenn” 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


“ He has done most important service in a rich and neglected 
field. We have read the narrative with thorough e Siarment, 





London : FOR shee mt a CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. eg ry f peereorice : oY. Geass nee 
Street, Lincoln’s nn Exchange ; ; 
‘and by all Booksellers. ' 





DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., bevelled edges, 
THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS: 
THEOCRITUS—BION—MOSCHUS. 


Translated and Edited by Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., bevelled edges, 


HEBREW IDYLS AND DRAMAS. 
By Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Originally Published in Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Just out, price 12s., in demy 8vo, profusely Mlustrated, 


CHARLES LAMB: a Memoir. 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 
“ Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale he has 


would we could anticipate other such Lives of the 
| Bina and men of letters of our century.”—Hdinburgh Review, 


ie EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ROCK, and OTHER POEMS. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price’ 10s. 6d., 


CHARLES WATERTON: His Home, 


Habits, and Handiwork. Reminiscences of an intimate and 
most confidi personal association for aeety Thirty Years. 
th Ricuarp Hossox, M.D. Cantab., With Sixteen 
< eo Photogra hed within the Grounds at Walton 
all, by Samuel Smith and the late W. Lyndon Smith, 

s. 


London : WHITTAKER & CO. Leeds: JOHN SMITH. 
And all Booksellers. 


Art-Journal 


For AUGUST. 

The number (price 2s. 6d.) _— LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after Mann’s ‘Hush! Asleep, J. Franck, Mulier’s “ 9 
tain,” by C. Cousen, and Fo ey’s a Muse of Painting,” by R. 
Artlett. The literar ome butions include: “‘ Liber é tn 

jes,” by Phili Hamerton. ftimstrated ; ** Visits to 
the o ‘by. W. P. Bayley; “ Exhibition of 
Dra by the late Gorltrey a ;” “Florent Willems,” by 
James illustrated ; rt-News from Canada ;” “The 
Lite Academies of Italy, "by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated ; 

yal Museum at M d; ** William Wordsworh,” by Mr. 
and Mrs, Hall, il! ustrated ; * Litho - ibs: Stetiern ’» & The 
Ghost of an Art Process,” by G. Wal odern Enamel 
Mosaics ;” “ Hindu Architectore ” &c., 


London: VIRTUE & CO.. 26 oe Lane. 


The Quarterly Review, 


No, CCXXXIX., 
Is Published THIS DAY. 








Contents. 


I. PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
ll. THE HUGONOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
Ill. IRON AND STEEL. 
1V. REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES.—Conclusion. 
V. MR. AND MRS. BAKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
VI. KEBLE’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
VII. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
Vill. JAMAICA. 
IX. CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ri Maps, and Wood Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 


WINTER in the SOUTH of 


EUROPE; or, Mentone, the bys tl Corsica, Sicily, and 
Biarritz, as Winter Climates. J. Henry Bennet, 


JOHN CHURCHILL & pd A Burlington Street. 
18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


MEADOW’S (F. C.) NEW GRAM- 
MAR of the SPANISH LANGUAGE, comprehending ina 


most simple, easy, and concise manner, everything necessary 
to its complete acquirement. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
18mo, cloth, 1s 6d., 


DUNCAN’S (REV. WILLIAM, 


M.A.) NEW HEBREW GRAMMAR, upon a simple and 
easy plan. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


Epigrams : Forming the Second 
olume of Wild Garlands; or, Curiosities of Poetry. Se- 
lected, Arranged, and Classified by I. J. Reeve. 
____ London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J. ia S. Harinoron. 

**Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale, containing 

es of great power, and presents us with very just 
appreciation of character.”—The Reader. 

“ Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting description. 
The plot is well conceived, the characters well drawn, and the 
writing easy and vigorous.”—The Morning Star. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 


boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


Veg etable. “Cookery : includin 


Con epee Set of Recipes for Pastry, Preserving, Pick os 
the Preparation of Sauces, Soups, Beverages, &c., &c. by 
Joun Sura. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR ; or, t Road to Good English. 
ly and thoroughly English 


_ ao See an By J. Vickers 
Spaliig,inction, and Go ey. ’ 


London : F) PITMAN 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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